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of a small and 
very neat volume 
of some two hun- 
dred pages,* Mr. 
W. H. White, the 
Secretary of the 
Royal Institute of 
British Architects, 
has endeavoured 
to sum up the broad distinction between 
the relation of architects and architecture 
to the State and to educational bodies in 
the French and English capitals respectively. 
As many of our readers are aware, Mr. White 
has some special advantages for treating such a 
subject. For a considerable period he resided 
and practised professionally in Paris, and was, 
in fact, essentially a French architect ; and his 
position as secretary of the leading constituted 
body of English architects since then, must 
have enabled him to hear and see a great deal 
in regard to the relations of architects and 
architecture with the State, and in regard to 
the condition of architectural education in this 
country. 

The general purport of the book is a summary 
of the condition of things in the two capitals, 
greatly preponderating in favour of Paris ; and 
though the well-worn mot, “ They manage 
these things better in France,” might very 
well have been taken as the keynote of the 
Volume, the less hackneyed and _ proverbial 
quotation which is given on the title-page 
perhaps expresses the philosophy of the matter 
with equal point and more novelty. It isa 
remark of Blondel to Louis XIV., whence 
quoted we are not told,—-“ Vous scaviez, Sire, 
que nous n’avons point d’amour pour les 
choses que nous ignorons, et qu'il falloit que 
Yon conntit ce que vaut Varchitecture, pour 
estimer autant qu’elle le mérite.” If the 
Grand Monarque required that caution at 
the time it was given, it has, at all events, 
borne fruit in the attitude and conduct 
of successive French rulers, monarchical or 
republican, towards architecture, in succeeding 
limes down to the present day. The contrast 
between the attitude of public men and public 

les towards architects and architecture in 
rance and England seems to become more 
marked and more obvious as time goes on. 
he interest in and respect for architecture on 
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the part of English Governments and govern- 
mental officials is continually on the decrease, 
till we have arrived at a point when it seems 
to be almost a matter of course that archi- 
tectural design or architectural beauty should 
be contemned by popular politicians as trifles 
of no moment and not worth spending money 
upon, while indifference or absolute disrespect 
to the profession of architect has become a 
recognised tradition among those departments 
of Government which are most immediately 
concerned with matters that come within 
the province of architecture. Of course there 
remains the question whose fault this is, and 
whether the fault is all on one side, a matter 
on which, perhaps, there may be a little more 
to be said than our author quite recognises. 
But the main truth in regard to the difference 
of things in France and England is that to 
which the quotation of Blondel’s remark points. 
To care for a subject one must know something 
about it, and the French Governments have 
taken some trouble to know something about 
architecture, or to appoint as its guardians 
those who do, whereas the English Govern- 
ments, in their corporate capacity and through 
their individual members alike, seem really to 
take a certain pride in contemning and ignoring 
the subject. 


‘¢The contrast between the great works of archi- 
tecture in Paris and London is startling, even when 
regarded from a material and not an esthetic point 
of view. On one side are conspicuous the evidences 
of method, refinement, and care ; on the other, of 
inexperience, hurry, and confusion. A superabun- 
dance of knowledge perplexes both communities, 
but in Paris exuberance of fancy is subordinated to 
scholarly judgment; in London, it is morally and 
materially uncontrolled. This country, it is true, 
has an advantage in the possession of what is called 
public opinion, which in all national matters, except 
those relating to science, literature, and the higher 
arts, is of value, and English public opinion, though 
anything but dumb in difficult questions affecting 
architecture, is incoherent. But even if public 
opinion had the power of arriving at any decision 
in such questions, no organisation sufficiently repre- 
sentative to collect its suffrages, or record the 
result, is at disposal in London. The authorities of 
Paris, on the contrary, have definite artistic views. 
They possess a standard of taste and a power of 
initiation, of which Londoners are wholly devoid ; 
and throughout France there is an abundance of 
carefully-prepared professional talent at the service 
of the State, for the design and execution of 
national monuments and buildings. During my 
ten years’ consecutive residence in Paris, the autho- 
rities seemed not only to know what the inhabitants 
wanted for the alteration and adornment of their 
city, but a’so to obtain for them what was wanted ; 
during my ten years’ consecutive residence in 
London, the authorities seemed not only to ignore 
the prevalent desire for improvements, but also 











quite unable to carry to completion the alterations 
they devised,—alterations which, in almost every 
case, have been deemed inartistic by experts, and 
unsatisfactory by the public.” 


That this statement of the general conditions 
in the two countries is true cannot, we fear, be 
denied by any who have taken a sufficiently 
broad view of the subject of modern ‘architec- 
ture to be able to stand aloof, as it were, from 
insular prejudices, and exercise something like 
a cool and impartial judgment. The sketch of 
the history of architectural education and what 
may be called architectural statesmanship in 
France, given in Mr, White’s pages, furnishes 
in a brief and comprehensive manner a gieat 
deal of the explanation of the more systematic 
and enlightened manner of dealing with archi- 
tectural subjects on the other side of the 
Channel. 

The architects of both countries, as Mr.. 
White observes, started on pretty equal terms. 
Before the fourteenth century they worked 
much together, and the buildings of the age, 
though larger, richer, and more refined in 
France, were strangely similar in design and 
execution. But in the Renaissance period 
France had a series of kings, to begin with, 
who took an enlightened interest in architec- 
ture; and none so much so as the Grande 
Monarque himself, who showed in his treat- 
ment of Bernini and others how highly he 
valued their services and their talents, and 
left behind him a tradition which probably was 
not without influence on the ruling spirits of 
France ever since. Wren, who visited Paris. 
in 1665, called the Louvre a school of architec- 
ture, and noted that an academy of sculptors, 
architects, and the chief artificers of the Louvre, 
met every firstand last Saturday of the month. 
The “Academy of Architecture,” formed irregu- 
larly and bya spontaneous movement in the first 
instance, became a recognised institution, with 
a charter, some time later, in 1717. We must 
refer the reader to Mr. White’s pages for a 
short but comprehensive sketch of the acade- 
mical element in connexion with French art, 
which achieved its greatest result in the forma- 
tion of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. But there 
are two special institutions now existing in 
France, and which have been long established 
and have grown up into their present condition 
by degrees, which are more especially important 
in their influence upon architectural education 
and architectural opinion and criticism in 
France. One of these is the Conseil. du Bati- 
ments, originated by Colbert, who, in 1663, 
suggested the formation of a small council, to 
be consulted by him on all matters relating to 
buildings, a council which should meet twice 
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a week at the minister’s house. This “Council 
for Buildings,” the principle of which was then 
first proclaimed, exists at the present day ina 
highly developed form, and in some fashion or 
other it has always existed in Paris since the 
days of Colbert. It went through various 
modifications, the last important one being in 
1795, when the Home Minister, Benezech, 
organised a Conseil d@Examen du Batiments 
cwils dela République. 


‘*The duties of this Council, which met twice a 
week, were divided under three heads:—(1) To 
prevent the execution at the cost of the nation of 
any work the uses, necessity, and advantages of 
which had not been ascertained ; (2) To insure that 
all works, the execution of which had been autho- 
rised, were properly carried out ; (3) To inquire into 
the accuracy of accounts and regulate payments in 
regard to buildmg works. 
department of travaux des batiments civils, composed 
of the Council before-mentioned and the Agences 
{the organisation of which was completed in 1808) 
for all works executed at the cost of the State in 
Paris and some other parts of France, or for those 
executed at the cost of the City of Paris and some 
provincial capitals, grew out of the great Revolu- 
tion. It was, after all, but a constitutional develop- 
ment, and, at this moment, in the matter of works 
and public buildings in France, a Minister of State 
is advised thereon by a council, just as the Chief of 
the State is advised by a Parliament. 

The new Council (11 Dec., 1795) consisted of three 
mombers, one secretary, and six divisional report- 
ing-inspectors (now called Inspectors - general). 
Attached te these were six surveyors of accounts, 
who composed what was called a central office of 
wérification and réglement. In 1798 the Council, 
under the administration of the Home Minister, 
Letourneux, took for a time the name of Assemblée 
centrale des Architectes, consisting of seven archi- 
tects, presided over by one of themselves, aud until 
1812 the chair was occupied by some one or other 
distinguished architect. Later on, a Councillor of | 
State was appointed President, but the Vice-Presi- 
dent was always an architect. In 1838 six young 
architects, chosen by preference from among the 
pensionnarres or students of the Academy of France 
at Rome, were first attached as assistants to the 
Inspectors-general, and accompanied them in their 
tours of inspection throughout Paris and the pre- 
vincial cities. By the fourth section of this Decree 
of 1838, the titular members of the Council were 
not to be permitted to design or execute any new 
works coming within the powers of the Administra- 
tion. By the fourteenth section, designs submitted 
in competition for public buildings were referred for 
final judgment to the Council, the members of 
which had to report thereon. They had also to 
recommend and advise as to the selection of archi- 
tects competent to design and superintend the con- 
struction of new work:, and to give opinions upon 
works in progress.” 

Not much essential change has been made 
in this consetl since that period, but it was one 
of the first acts of the present Republic to 
recognise it so as to form a permanent service 
Warchitecture, as thus :— 

*‘ At the present moment the supreme direction 
of works is divided between the offices of (1) the 
Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts ; (2) 
the Minister of Justice and Public Worship ; (3) the 
Prefect of the Seine ; and (4) the Prefect of Police. 

The Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts 
is advised, in the matter of civil buildings and 
national palaces, by a council, whose duty it is to 
examine designs and to inquire into the accuracy of 
estimates, to assist in the final settlement of 
accounts, and be present at the handing over of 
works when the buildings are completed. In fact, 
the advice of the council is asked in all matters 
relating to the construction and keeping in repair of 
civil buildings and public monuments. All the 
members are architects of distinction in their rela- 
tive positions.” 

We may beg the reader to observe this last 
statement as to the constitution of the conseil. 
In England, on the other hand, architects are 
generally the very last class of men whose 
opinions are ever asked about great questions of 
public building. The meee ge of red-tapesettle 
these. Now let us glance at what we are told 
as to the other characteristics of the condition of 
architecture in France, the atelier system, which 
has so important a bearing upon architectural 
education in France. And here again we may 
as well quote the author’s own words, pre- 
mising that the ateliers were first started in 
connexion with the State School, the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts :— | 

‘And here, perhaps, I ht to describe an 
atelier, which is essentially alee, and in cha- 
racter quite foreign to this country. For instance, 
in the French capital, an architect of eminence, 
generally a student of Rome, directs a kind of 
voluntary school, consisting of, perhaps, a hundred 
er more young men, all of whom are either students 
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or intending students of the School of Fine Arts. 
At the time of the reforms under the Second 
Empire, some fifteen or twenty private atelzers of 
the kind existed in Paris. That of M. Questel, who 
is now an academician, and also President of the 
Société Centrale des Architectes de Paris, was 
among the most famous and popular. The young 
men composing an atelier have almost entire liberty, 
and the master or patron visits it twice, or ae 
three times, a week. He sets work to be done in 
competition by the students, and assigns places of 
merit to the best of the designs and drawings 
submitted to him. A library of illustrated works is 
attached to the atelier, and the books are consulted 
by the students, who each contribute to its support. 
By such means young Parisians wishing to be 
architects get their first professional insight into 
artistic studies, having previously been taught the 
rudiments of the art in one of the many technical 
schools of design established in Paris and the 
rovincial cities. The French students, therefore, 
instead of being left to pick up information anyhow 
in the office of a practitioner, as is the case in 
England, acquire the theory of architecture from 
some architect of distinction who devotes time and 
attention to teaching them, and they learn their art 
in the company of a large number of fellow-students 
who inevitably assist each other, and to their mutual 
welfare.” 


In connexion with this subject also Mr. 
White gives some interesting particulars about 
the French Academy in Rome, now occupying 
the Villa Medicis,—the institution long ago 
set on foot to enable France to plant her foot 
amid the remains of the Eternal City, and send 
her young aspirants for architectural fame to 
gain inspiration from amid the ruins of a great 
architectural past. 

The result of all this is that in France there 
is an established connexion between the pro- 
fession of architecture and the State, anda 
series of grades through which an architect 
rises to be a trusted adviser of the Govern- 
ment. He enters-an atelier, subsequently goes 
with the “caravan” to Rome ; if he approves 
himself there he returns at the age of thirty, 
still a student, to take a humble position at 
the Council of Civil Buildings ; then he may 
become the subordinate to some eminent archi- 
tect who is carrying out a large work for the 
Government. “He may rise, if he conduct 
himself well, to be assistant architect or joint 
architect upon the same or another Govern- 
ment building ; or by the death, resignation, 
or promotion of his superiors he may ulti- 
mately become the architect in chief of the 
very work upon which he began as an inspecteur, 
He is thus placed among the few who by careful 
training acquire the power to design and fitness 
to execute buildings erected by the State from 
the common fund of the nation. Meanwhile 
the State has entrusted him with the charge of 
a national edifice or of some monument, such 
the Colonne. dz Juillet or the Arc de l Etoile, 
for the good condition of which he will be held 
responsible. In course of time he will be 
summoned to take a place of councillor on one 
or other of the several Boards pertaining to 
the various administrative departments.” 

Now contrast all this with the state of 
things in England: and for the full force of 
the contrast we must refer the reader to details 
in Mr. White’s pages which we have not space 
to reproduce or comment upon here. The 
systematised provision for the education of the 
architect, to begin with, contrasts strangely 
with the position of an articled pupil in 
England, who too often, we may even say 
generally, merely has the run of an office to 
pick up what he can. It is true that if he 
chooses he may learn much more of practical 
work in architecture during his pupilage, by 
making the drawings for and by visiting 
actual buildings, than the French student at 
the same age. The latter learns the theory 
first and the practice afterwards ; both, how- 
ever, in a systematic manner; the English 
student learns or may learn a good deal of the 
practice first, and may, but seldom does, learn 
or adopt the theory afterwards. In general, 
he works, eventually, in the style of the office 
in which he was articled, without considering 
too curiously the reasonableness or logic of 
such style in relation to architecture generally, 
and to the wants of the present day. Mr. 
White gives due recognition, however, to the 
energetic and even tolerably systematised 
schemes for self-instruction which have been 


set on foot by the Architectural Association, 








and by other bodies in a less complete 
manner. But there is, in Mr. White’s view, 
no such thing really as an Architectural] 
Academy, or an architectural department of 
an Academy in England. The Royal Academy 
counts for little ; its students’ designs are not 
equal to many of those made elsewhere, and 
the whole interest of its exhibitions centres jn 
the paintings. 


‘As far as the architects go, and they are my 
principal concern, I do not perceive that student. 
ship of the Royal Academy confers any advantage 
other than that which is the appanage more or legs 
ef all schools, public and private, namely, the emu- 
lation afforded to industry by young men working 
together, and competing with each other for pro. 
minence. I have never heard that the gentlemen 
who design some of the public buildings of this 
country are selected by her Majesty’s First Com. 
missioner of Works from the Gold Medallists of the 
Academy, or that, when he requires ‘‘ temporary 
draughtsmen,” he employs the graduates of its 
architectural class ; nor do I think that the typical 
English gentleman, in search of an architect, ever 
intentionally chooses from among those who haye 
taken honours there. I have before me a record of 
all the premiated Academy students from its 
foundation to the present day, and I cannot find 
that the honours these men have taken at the onset 
of their career have influenced, in recent years, 
either the public or private administrations of the 
country in their choice of architects. Yet I know 
well that the list contains the names of men who, if 
some feasible and worthy means had been open to 
them to use their talents in the public service,—had 
a wise Minister or an unbiassed civilian in her 
Majesty’s Office of Works thought fit,—might per- 
haps have averted more than one blunder in the 
conception of recent national edifices, and mitigated 
public reproach.” 


In France, en the other hand, the whole 
system of architectural education is recognised 
and fostered by the State, and, consequently, 
the Government has always before it a body of 
rising men whose careers and capabilities are 
known, and who can be and are called upon to 
assist with their advice and ability, in an 
honourable manner, the architectural schemes 
of the Government. From among them archi- 
tects are selected to represent the State in 
every department of the country, and the 
greater works, the great architectural prizes, 
are given to the most eminent among them. 
How does the State relation with architecture 
in England compare with this? In France 
there is a Government Department whose 
object it is to select and employ the best 
architects. In England there is a Government 
Department whose object, apparently, is to 
ignore architects under all circumstances, 
except in connexion with those very few great 
buildings in regard to which there may 
possibly be a sufficient expression of public 
opinion to render the employment of an archi- 
tect desirable. Architecture is an art demand- 
ing special and very high cultivation for its 
successful practice, and an art which, because 
it is an art and not a mere business, it is desir- 
able to keep out of the groove of mere official 
routine and red tape. But the whole interfer- 
ence with architecture by the State in England 
is in the direction of crushing out the architect, 
of rendering the exercise of genius on great 
Government works impossible, and of reducing 
the whole thing to a kind of surveyor’s bust- 
ness. We will quote Mr. White again :— 


‘¢ There is, it is true, a method of business in her 
Majesty’s Office of Works and Public Buildings, but, 
to say the least, it is an incomplete and a topsy- 
turvey one. More than anything else it resembles 
the sort of practice in vogue among rich firms of 
‘ Auctioneers, Surveyors, and Valuers,’ who undet- 
take architecture if solicited, and get it done by 
persons they take on, like extra hands ata mill; or 
they put it out, like washing. State protection, oF 
rather the British compromise for it, accorded to 
such a system, constitutes a deterrent force. In 
France the State encourages the architect and aids 
or fosters the development of architecture. In 
England it opposes him, and even competes with 
him, not in London alone, but in every important 
city throughout the United Kingdom. The First 
Commissioner of Works is not a disinterested agent 
of the State, which in these days means the people. 
He is a practitioner, engaged in building operations 
throughont England and Scotland, and he mono 
polises those architectural works which, in —_ 
nental cities, form the prizes of profession 
eminence. He — be re ra in saa te 2 
in my opinion, rightly regarded, as an enem 
State, Those ‘sits wan to render an architectural 
career impossible to young men of any birth, pos! 
tion, or education.” 
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If we are asked for the other side of the 
picture, We may add that there is another side, 
hoth in regard to architectural education and 


State employment of architects, but it can be| Fars 
briefly stated, and presents little to counter- | R¢ 
palance the preponderance in favour of France. | vA 


Educationally, the French system may and 
robably does tend to render architecture 
somewhat too Academical and “ correct,” and 
leaves less encouragement to freedom of indi- 
yidual fancy than our unsystematic education. 
Viollet-le-Duc, as we know, was opposed to 
the Academy system. But comparing France 
with England, it may at least be urged that an 
artistic tendency based upon system and prin- 
ciple is better than a multifarious set of ten- 
dencies based upon habit and fashion. French 
architecture, thanks to her Academical system, 
has a path of her own ; ours has none, and 
fuctuates from one fashion to another. In 
regard to the State and architects in England, 
it may also be urged that some large Govern- 
ment buildings, by eminent architects, have 
not been happy in result. In the case of 
the Foreign Offices this was partly the fault 
of the Government, who selected an archi- 
tect for his eminence in one style, and 
then forced upon him another, against his 
will and in contradiction to his tastes and 
habits. As to the case of another much larger 
building, the Government selected one design 
as the best planned, and allowed another to be 
carried out ; and they now complain, and we 
fear with too much justice, that they have an 
inconvenient and unpractical building. What 
is at the bottom of the whole disappointment 
about the Law Courts, however (which has 
been somewhat exaggerated), is the senti- 
mental wave of feeling for revived Medieval 
architecture which swept over this country of 
late, and which led to the sentimental side of 
architecture being unduly put forward to the 
neglect of the practical side. But it may well 
be that the very system by which, in France, 
the architect’s work is allied with the work of 
the State, is the most powerful of all antidotes 
against the exaggeration of mere sentiment, 
and the breaking loose of the architect from 
the influence of those practical requirements 
which are the basis of all architecture. At 
all events, there is no question that the 
relation of the State to architects in France is 
such as to encourage and to honour all com- 
petent architects, and to place all responsibility 
in their hands ; while the relation of the State 
toarchitects in England is such as to discourage, 
depreciate, and in some cases insult the pro- 
fession, to regard them as people to be passed 
overand done without, whenever this can be 
managed without arousing a contrary public 
opinion. The co-ordinate result is that archi- 
tecture also, as far as it is an art, is practically 
considered a thing to be done without, and, as 
the permanent irresponsible secretary had the 
assurance to say, any style that is ordered can 
be turned out of the Office of Works, only a 
few more draughtsmen being required, without 
the assistance of architectural genius, which is 
‘superfluity. And to the English public it is 
0. If we as a nation cared about architecture, 
there would be a public protest against getting 
out buildings by red-tape. But “ nous n’ avons 
pont damour pour les choses que nous 
ignorons,” 
_ We hope all those officially and otherwise 
interested in English architecture will read 
Mr. White’s little book, which, though not free 
m minor defects of style and expression, 
Contains many useful truths put in a trenchant 
and effective manner. | 








A New Post Office for Clapham.— Amongst 
the Several properties submitted for sale at the 
uction Mart last week was the Baptist Church 
on Clapham-common, which was subm‘tted to 
‘ompetition by Messrs. McLachlan & Sons. 
— first offer made was 6001., and ultimately 
€ property was knocked down for 1,0251. I+ 
spired after the sale that the building had 
n purchased on behalf of the Government, 
and that it is the intention of the Post-office 
authorities to convert it into a Post-office, with 
‘Pacious sorting-room and other necessary 
‘partments, the present post-office at Clapham 
ing inconvenient in these respects. 





THE THAMES AND THE THAMES 
VALLEY SEWERAGE. 


ASHE adverse decision of the Select 
Agi Committee upon the Thames Valley 

Sewerage scheme has come upon the 
=| promoters quite unexpectedly, for 
they were confident as to the merits and com- 
pleteness of their measure, and, if argument 
could have helped their case, the opening 
speech of Mr. Michael, the eminent counsel, in 
their behalf, seemed sufficient to ensure a 
verdict in their favour. The proverbial un- 
certainty of the law has never been more truly 
exemplified than in this case, and the chairman 
of the Joint Board must, doubtless, feel greatly 
chagrined that the measure, over which he 
stated in his evidence he had _ been breaking 
his heart for eighteen years, and which was on 
the point of being triumphantly carried, should 
be suddenly consigned to a grave from which 
it is hardly likely to be resuscitated. 

The history of the origin and progress of 
this ill-fated measure was very clearly set forth 
by the promoters’ counsel, who stated that 
for twenty years the several districts con- 
cerned had been attempting in various ways 
to do away with the difficulties which beset 
them in respect of the disposal of their 
drainage, and that up to the present time, 
notwithstanding a sum of 50,000/. had been 
expended by the Joint Board, and possibly an 
equal sum by their opponents, nothing had 
been done with all the various attempts that 
had been made to divert the sewage from flow- 
ing “unpurified, unaltered, and untouched,” 
into the river Thames, or to prevent it from 
aggregating itself in the vicinity of the houses 
to the injury of the health of the inhabitants 
of those houses. Commencing with Kingston, 
and followed by Richmond, Barnes, Mortlake, 
Kew, Esher, Heston, and Isleworth, inquiries 
were instituted and application made to 
the Local Government Board for Provisional 
Orders to acquire land for the purpose 
of dealing with the sewage in various ways. 
The first application was for 184 acres in 
Ham - fields, over which the sewage of the 
towns of Kingston and Hampton Wick was to 
be spread by irrigation; but this being 
strenuously opposed by the landowners and 
other proprietors immediately adjoining, the 
idea had to be abandoned at once as im- 
practicable. This was followed by an applica- 
tion from Surbiton, whose authorities had been 
warned by the Thames Conservators that their 
day of grace had nearly expired, and that 
unless they could divert their sewage from the 
Thames by the specified date, they would be 
subjected to the penalties prescribed in the 
Act. Similarly all the principal towns, one 
after another, became liable to similar penal- 
ties, but up to 1876 not a single thing was 
done to carry out the purpose of the Act. of 
1867. In the meantime, in 1872, in accord- 
ance with the Report of the Royal Sanitary 
Commission, an Act was passed which con- 
ferred a sanitary jurisdiction on the whole of 
England, without any exception, and the whole 
country was divided either into rural or urban 
sanitary districts presided over by their 
respective boards. In 1876, in order to 
carry out the provisions of the Public 
Health Act of 1875, an inquiry was. held 
by the late Colonel Cox, at Kingston, 
to try and get rid of the difficulties which 
apparently beset the acquisition of land for 
sewage disposal, and then it was proposed that 





a very large district, with a population approxi-, 


mating to 347,500 should be constructed. The 
inquiry, however, showed that the formation of 


so large a district as proposed by the Surbiton 


authorities was not feasible, but that it might 
be expedient to form five or six distinct groups 
of the several parishes interested, and that 
facilities might be given by the Local Govern- 
ment Board accordingly for combining certain 
of the districts for the purpose of jointly estab- 
lishing works for the purification of their 


sewage ; but Colonel Cox added, in a subse-_ 


quent report, that in the event of a united 
district being formed, it would be undesirable 
to include therein such districts as were geo- 
graphically remote from the centre. In 1877 
a Provisional Order was granted by the Loca, 





Government Board constituting the limited 
district, and in 1878 another inquiry was held 
on various points, and amongst them was the 
proportionate representation of the various 
districts on the Joint Board. As soon as these 
preliminaries were settled, the Joint Board 
started on their duties, and the first attempt 
was to form a connexion of their district with 
the Metropolitan system of sewers, but without 
success. 

They then offered three premiums for the 
best plan for dealing with the sewage of the 
united districts. The first selected out of 
nearly twenty plans was one for irrigation, 
designed by Colonel Haywood, involving the 
purchase of over 900 acres for the purpose, but 
the difficulties connected with obtaining so 
large a tract were so great that it, in its turn, 
had to be abandoned. The next effort was 
to get a connexion with the West Kent Main 
Sewerage Board, but their terms were so high 
and the uncertainty as to the expense so great 
that nothing could be arranged with. them. 
The Joint Board were then obliged to revert 
to a scheme propounded by the firm of Messrs. 
Mansergh & Melliss, one of the successful 
competitors, for treating the sewage chemically. 
These engineers recommended three sites as 
suitable for the operation, viz, Barnes, Ham 
Fields, and Mortlake, the last being the site 
eventually selected, and for which the applica- 
tion for the Bill was made, and which has 
call=d forth so much opposition. The cost of 
the scheme as finally elaborated was estimated 
at 274,000/., no small sum in itself, but its 
sufficiency has been called in question, for in 
order to carry out the works it was necessa 
to purchase fifty-five acres of land, the value 
of which, being suitable for building purposes, 
is annually increasing. 

Considering the position of Mortlake and 
its proximity to the Metropolis, it is, of course, 
not surprising that so much opposition has 
been manifested to the location of sewage works 
there. 

The experience that has been already gained 
in the treatment of sewage no doubt goes far 
to justify the expectations of experts ; but the 
result of careful experiments in the laboratory 
cannot be always ensured in practice on a large 
scale. With whatever chances of failure, how- 
ever, the scheme was a bold one, conceived in a 
practical spirit, and now arises the question, 
“What is to be done?” The Thames Con- 
servators must perforce require the riparian 
districts to comply with the terms of the Act. 
No less than twenty-one parishes combined in 
the Joint Board’s scheme have to provide for 
the purification or else the diversion of their 
sewage. Some of them, as, for instance, Heston 
and Isleworth, are already prepared to proceed 
without delay with a practicable and well- 
considered scheme, the cost of which, it was 
stated in evidence, will amount to little more 
than one-half of that which an alliance with 
the Joint Board would have entailed. It is 
believed that the clearness with which the 
learned counsel for those two districts, Mr. 
Creswell, was able to prove his client’s case, 
added to the fact that the Select Committee 
found they had no power to eliminate them 
from the operations of the Provisional Order, 
helped to the final overthrow of the Bill. The 
remaining districts could not do better now 
than follow out Colonel Cox’s recommendation, 
and group themselves together according to 
their, obvious geographical limits, for they 
would then be formed into manageable units, 
while the principal difficulty which has hitherto 
attended most of the schemes, that of obtain- 
ing land for dealing with the purification of 
sewage will then, by being minimised as to 
quantity, be more easily overcome. The rate- 
payers of those districts may well imitate the 
example of Heston and Isleworth ; for where 
there are but small interests to satisfy there 
will be probably but few objections to over- 
come, and matters which it was found impos- 
sible to arrange by such a cumbrous ane 
discordant element ~ that “dash which the Joint 
Board appears to have been compen may 
re nae pe easily solved by a body whose 
interests, instead of being conflicting, are 
identical. It will still, however, be necessary 
for the ratepayers in every case to be — 
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that, after the works have been executed, the 
persons in the employ of their respective Local 
Boards faithfully attend to their duties, other- 
wise they may at any time by carelessness find 
that their effluent is below the standard of the 
Thames Conservators, and so they may become 
liable to a heavy penalty, which they will not 
be able, and perhaps, in the interests of the 
general community, ought not to escape. 

In regard to the state of the Thames itself, on 
which we touched in our “Notes” last week, the 
Conservators appear to consider that by widen- 
ing and deepening the channel, and by facing 
the Middlesex bank with stone, to prevent its 
further degradation, the current would be 
diminished and a wide sheet of water would 
thereby be always maintained between Ted- 
dington and Isleworth. Another correspondent 
suggested the construction of two “half-tidal 
locks,” at Isleworth and Putney respectively. 
The causes of the existing low state of the 
Thames was correctly ascribed, in a letter by 
Mr. Labouchere, which appeared simul- 
taneously with our own remarks, to the 
deepening of the lower reaches in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Embankment, by which the 
ebb-tide is enabled to flow off more quickly, 
and to the abstraction of over one-seventh of 
the fresh-water flow above Teddington by the 
Metropolitan water companies. But neither 
of the remedies suggested is such as will 
effectually correct the evil. The construction 
of weirs and locks at Isleworth and Putney 
would tend to shut out pro tanto the tidal 
volume which now flows past those places, and 
in every tidal river a diminution of the tidal 
reservolr means so much less demand, and a 
corresponding diminution of volume at the 
entrance, which in time must produce a dete- 
riorating effect on the embouchure. So far as 
the proposed deepening and widening of the 
river's bed means increasing the tidal sectional 
area, the proposals of the Thames Conservators 
will be effective in causing a greater volume of 
tide to flow up ; but it is not likely to produce 
any raising of the river surface at low water,— 
rather the contrary; while as regards the 
existing fresh-water volume, the increased sec- 
tional area will cause it to flow off faster than 
at present. The increase to the tidal volume 
is to be encouraged by all means, and therefore 
works like locks and weirs, which would 
diminish both the volume and the duration of 
flow, are to be deprecated ; for, though they 
might maintain a broader sheet of water at 
first, yet it would be found ere long that the 
bed of the river above the weirs would 
gradually rise, and the shoals again reappear, 
while evil effects would soon be made apparent 
lower down in the deterioration of the tidal 
channel in consequence of the diminished 
quantity which would be entering twice in each 
twenty-four hours. 

How far the further abstraction of water by 
the metropolitan water companies is to be 
carried it is impossible to foresee, but it is 
quite certain that some limit must be assigned, 
and that soon, if the navigation of the river is 
to be maintained. There is but one remedy 
for this, and that is storage ; and if the Con- 
servators are not provided with sufficient funds 
to carry out such works themselves, then the 
companies should not be allowed to draw any 
further volume from the river, until they have 
provided for the same by the construction of 
reservoirs on the various feeders of the Thames, 
so as to restore to the river during its low state 
an equal volume to that which they abstract. 
But if the Conservators receive, as is stated by 
Mr. Labouchere, large sums for the sale of 
their water, they ought to have the means 
wherewith to construct the necessary storage 
works ; and if they could only be induced to 
follow out the process to its logical conclusion, 
they would find that by the construction of a 
series of reservoirs judiciously planned, and 
carefully managed, they will have not only 
enough water to maintain an adequate perennial 
flow in the river, but the will ikewice help to 
diminish the disastrous effects of floods, and at 
the same time add materially to their funds by 
the sale of the surplus supply to the metro- 
politan and other water ‘companies now, or 
rag wtb established along the banks of 
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NOTES. 


g\T' appears from later information that 
the shelving of the Mortlake 
Aix Sewage scheme by the Select Com- 

enfin mittee was due not so much to 
disapproval of the proposed system in itself 
and on principle, as to a conviction that 
the districts concerned could apply a similar 
system more economically and efficiently each 
for itself ; and, moreover, that “the oxidising 
power of the Thames water on the purified 
effluent would be most effective when the 
effluent was delivered at different parts of 
the river.” There is logic in the latter 
statement, certainly ; the former surprises us, 
as we should certainly have thought that 
economy and general efficiency in the applica- 
tion of the system would have been best 
secured by combination. The Committee, how- 
ever, have some regard to the importance of 
the centralisation of authority, at all events, as 
they consider that the proper solution of the 
problem will not be reached “until the 
sewerage, from its production in the dwelling- 
house till it is delivered purified in the Thames, 
is under the control of the same authority, and, 
until the districts for house drainage are 
grouped so as to be identical in area with those 
for purification.” 









B* the courtesy of the First Commissioner of 
Works, we have been enabled to inspect 
the interesting series of drawings by Mr. 
Pearson for the illustration of his scheme for 
treating the west side of Westminster Hall, 
which by this time will probably have been 
deposited in the Library of the House of 
Commons, as was promised on Monday 
evening. Mr. Pearson’s report, which, in 
connexion with the careful and minute drawing 
of the ancient work as at present existing, 
forms a historical document of some interest, 
we propose to consider more in detail in 
another number,—the matter gone into being 
of too much intricacy and importance to be 
disposed of summarily and after only a neces- 
sarily brief study of the plans. It will be 
sufficient to observe here that Mr. Pearson 
urges the re-covering of the exposed wall with 
new building as soon as possible, with a view 
to its preservation, and that his proposal is to 
build a two-storied cloister, in accordance 
more or less with indications in the existing 
wall and documentary evidence ; the lower 
cloister open, with the arches filled in with 
iron grilles, the upper closed and glazed, making 
a gallery extending the whole length of the 
Hall. The reconstruction of the great but- 
tresses of Richard IT., which will form part of 
the scheme, “is justified on the strongest 
grounds, those of stability ;” they are at present 
in a dangerous state, The scheme also includes 
the raising of the towers at the north end of 
the Hall one stage, and the treatment of them 
so as to render them in some degree a connect- 
ing link between the severer work of the Hall 
and the more elaborate architecture of Sir C. 
Barry. It must be remembered that no part 
of the stonework which covers the existing 
front is in reality earlier than 1820. There is, 
therefore, nothing authoritative about it, and 
its alteration interferes with no ancient work : 
an argument which future builders will pro- 
bably apply when they feel inclined to pull 
down in turn the restored work of our day. 
The design will unquestionably be an improve- 
ment on the existing north elevation of the Hall, 
and that Mr. Pearson’s cloisters are designed 
in the true spirit of Medizval architecture, as 
far as that can be realised by any one in the 
present day, is what those who know his work 
will expect. Whether such a work can really 
be called “ restoring” what was there before, 
or whether in any case that is what modern 
architecture should aim at, are, no doubt, 
questions to be asked. 





CIRCULAR has been sent round to the 
members of the Institute of Architects, 
intimating that it is the feeling of many mem- 
bers that the Institute should not any longer 
be without a portrait of the late Mr. Street, 
who had only just commenced at the time of 





his death what would undoubtedly have beep 
a brilliant term of Presidency of the Institute 
It is proposed that the portrait should bea 
bust, and that Mr. Armstead should be asked 
to execute it. Mr. A. W. Blomfield is actin 
as Honorary Secretary in connexion with the 
scheme, which we entirely approve, more 
especially as we have no doubt of Mr. Arm. 
stead producing a work that will be, from an 
artistic point of view, an acquisition to the 
Institute. 





W* extract the following from the summary 
of the annual address of the Sanitary 
Institute of Great Britain, delivered last week 
by Professor Bartlett:—‘‘The Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons have over. 
whelming evidence of the pollution of the 
rivers in the neighbourhood of the intakes of 
some of our metropolitan water companies, 
and if cholera should occur in those districts, 
it must be distributed far and wide. No de- 
pendence can be placed in the purifying power 
of the ordinary filters, as I find not one in ten 
sufficiently well made or fitted to prevent the 
finer particles of charcoal from penetrating 
through with the mis-called filtered water. Such 
filters are worse than useless, and the public 
can use a little very fine charcoal powder as a 
rough test to see if the filter is in working 
order when new. In the course of some im- 
portant experiments this simple fact was dis- 
covered, namely, that the finest particles of 
charcoal which pass freely through most filters 
before they are clogged up with deposits from 
the water, when used in sufficient quantity 
form the very best of all filtering media. Not 
only are suspended matters filtered out me- 
chanically, but most, if not all of the pollutions 
e solution are oxidised and rendered harn- 
ess.” 


_— things were said by architects and 
others at the conferences last week. 
Architects, of course, need not be distanced by 
specialists if they keep on taking pains. The 
burden of the song as to drainage is always,— 
get good work done, and get somebody to keep 
it in order. And this is expanded to al 
lengths,—or, put briefly as,—lay your drains 
on good lines, to good falls ; ventilate them 
thoroughly ; cut off your sink-pipes from your 
drains by air-spaces, let them deliver on the 
gratings of gulleys or into hopper-heads ; cut 
off the house-drains from the sewers by venti- 





lating-traps, with gratings over them. An 


employer is supposed to listen to such counsels 
with a very cheerful mind. He is supposed to 
be welcoming the golden age. Croakers hint, 
however, that architects must preach a little 
while longer yet, and go cautiously, besides, 
lest they leave their pupils,—that is their 
employers,—too far behind them. A year oF 
two ago a system of drainage was laid down 
on the most modern and approved principles. 
After a proper interval the client threatened 
the architect with legal proceedings. He 
complained that on one occasion there was @ 
disagreeable smell at the disconnecting trap ; 
that the foul water ran from the sink-pipes 
full in sight ; that there were hopper-heads 
negligently and ignorantly put to some pipes, 
and that the leaves lodged in the autumn in 
the gratings of the traps ! 





T is of extreme importance that daily 
gaugings should be taken for the next few 
weeks of the actual flow of water over Ted- 
dington Weir. Measurements of the volumetri¢ 
flow of the Thames are at present contradictory. 
The escape down the channel of 16} metric 
tons per second is the lowest estimate generally 
known ; and it may be gravely doubted whether 
the June and July flow of this year has been 
as much as that moderate figure. There are 
so many public bodies deeply interested in the 
matter,—to say nothing of the riverain pro 
prietors, and of the navigators and frequenters 
of the river,—that it will be a perfect scandal 
if they are content to remain in ignorance 
the facts. Neither the Conservators of the 
Thames, the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
nor the Local Government Board are in a posi 
tion to fulfil all their duties without a know- 
ledge of this minimum flow. It would, 10 
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doubt, be somewhat of a fresh start, but it 
would conduce very much to the high public 
estimation of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers if they would allot a small portion of 
their noble revenue to the determination of 
scientific facts of public importance, in the 
same way that the British Association has 
done. In France and in Italy, as well as in 
other Continental States, the hydrometry of all 
the rivers of the country is ascertained by the 
Government engineers, and the details are 
made as generally accessible as can be desired. 
Is it creditable to us as a practical people that 
questions which can be at once answered as to 
the levels, fall, average flow, floods, and 
droughts of every French or Italian river are 
as yet unanswerable for the rivers of the British 
Islands ? 


\ we terrible railway disaster near Penistone, 

the report of which has shocked us in 
Thursday’s papers, seems to have been one of 
those events which can more truly be called 
“accidents ” than railway disasters often can. 
The sudden breakage of the engine axle illus- 
trates indeed the occasionally treacherous 
nature of iron when subject to continued stress 
and vibration at high speeds; and though we 
can never hope to eliminate entirely this 
element of danger, it will be very desirable if 
the history of that axle can be traced. 








be important decision in the case of a suit 
of a customer against the New River 
Water Company, in the Clerkenwell Police- 
court, last Wednesday, should be noted. The 
plaintiff sued the Company for overcharges 
during past years, pursuant to the decision in 
Dobbs’s case. ‘The Company, through Mr. 
Poland, stated that they had taken no proceed- 
ings for under-charges since Dobbs’s case, and 
if these proceedings were allowed they might 
have 50,000 claims against them. The plaintiff 
was non-suited, on the ground that he must 
be considered as having acquiesced in the 
charges at the time they were made. 





HE case of Snow v. Whitehead, heard 
before Mr. Justice Kay on Monday last, 
raised a curious and important question as to 
what constitutes a house of a specified value 
onan estate. The defendants were assignees 
of a piece of land in regard to which they had 
entered into a covenant with the plaintiff to 
build no house of less value than 4001. The 
defendants had built two houses which were 
of less value severally than 400/., and made a 
communication between them on the ground 
floor, claiming that they were thus one house 
of higher value than had been stipulated. The 
learned judge decided against them, holding 
that for the purposes of the covenant they 
were two houses. There can be no question 
that the law, as laid down in this case, repre- 
sents the common sense of the matter (which 
law does not always represent). The object of 
‘ covenant of that kind in regard to building 
land is to ensure the erection of buildings of a 
certain standard in regard to appearance and 
Value, and to permit the erection of smaller 
tenements arbitrarily connected together after 
they were built would be to invalidate the 
practical object of the covenant. 





[HE programme of the International Com- 

petition for the proposed new Exchange at 
Amsterdam, for which designs are to be sent 
in by the Ist of November, offers a remarkable 
contrast to some competitions nearer home. 
The whole of the drawings sent in are to be 
publicly exhibited ; the best ten plans are to 
recelve premiums of 1,000 francs each, and five 
of the authors of these ten plans are to be 
invited to enter into a final competition, in 
Which they are to receive respectively pre- 
mums varying from 10,000 francs to 3,000 
ne A committee of judges has been 
ormed, including eminent architects from 
various countries. Among them are the well- 
at names of Herr Cuypers (Amsterdam), 
= Paul Sédille (Paris), and Professor Kerr, 

represent the interests of English architects. 

2 our own authorities see how these things 
are done abroad they will perhaps not feel 





uite so certain that they have done every- 
thing they ought to do for the architects in 
some of our own competitions, 





r is said that Lord Carrington’s house in 
Whitehall is shortly to be removed,—pro- 
bably next month indeed, and almost certainly 
not later than October. It is one of the very 
few houses built in London by Sir William 
Chambers, and remains almost exactly as it 
left his hand. The interior is marked by all 
his delicacy of design and treatment, and the 
detail throughout is worth study, and much of 
it is worthy of record. This is a hint for 
students who may not be able to spend their 
holiday out of town this year. We shall give 
two views of the interior shortly. 





HE advantages of being, as people say, 
‘connected with the Press,” are probably 
hardly appreciated or realised by the outside 
world. Here is one example, for instance, of 
the paths of pleasantness in which one may be 
invited to walk, even in what might be thought 
the dull and prosaic study of sanitation. (N.B. 
The spelling as in the original document) :— 


‘*DEAR SirR,—We have erected a house in the 
Grounds at the Health Exhibition, where we show 
our system of ventilation.” [System described. ] 
‘* We are thinking of inaugurating the opening in 
the form of a lunch to a select number of the Press. 
Our modus opperandi will be lunch at the Restaurant, 
then adjourn to the house for Inspection Explana- 
tion and discus its Merits over a little champagne 
and cigars. Shall we be able to rely on your 
favouring us with your presence ?” 


Evidently the writers think, like Prince 
Bismarck at his recent “ Friih-schoppen,” that 
morning cups predispose us to “a more 
moderate and favourable view of men and 
things.” We shall be happy, however, to 
“discus” their system of ventilation in a 
kindly though, perhaps, a more cool and im- 
partial spirit than the suggested “modus 
opperandi ” would be likely to induce. 





CONFERENCE was held at the Social 

Science Association on Wednesday, pre- 
sided over by Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., “ for 
the purpose of considering the best means of 
promoting the formation of village communities, 
where manufactures and ‘ home industries’ can 
be combined with the cultivation of cottage or 
co-operative farms, as a remedy for over- 
crowding in great cities, and want of employ- 
ment in agricultural districts.” The Chairman, 
followed by the Rev. H. Solly, strongly urged 
the importance and practicability of forming 
such communities, and carrying on various 
industries there, while at the same time re- 
lieving the congestion of towns. We have 
more than once expressed the opinion that a 
reaction must begin sooner or later against the 
enormous and almost suicidal crowding into 
London which has hitherto kept continually 
increasing ; and we hope this is the thin end 
of the wedge. 








CAMPS, CASTLES, FORTIFICATIONS, 
AND EARTHWORKS OF 
WARWICKSHIRE.* 

HOM HILL EARTHWORKS, KENILWORTH, &c. 


DUGDALE, speaking of this place, says,— 
“Before the Conquest it was a member of 
Stoneleigh, being ancient demesne of the Crown, 
and had within its precincts a castle situate upon 
the bank of Avon, in the woods opposite to 
Stoneleigh Abbey, which castle stood upon a 
place called Hom Hill, but was demolished in 
those turbulent times of King Edmund and 
Canutus the Dane.” The position of this small 
Saxon fort is at the junction of the parishes of 
Ashow, Stoneleigh, and Kenilworth, and the 
boundary-line of the two last is the ancient 
road within the outer fortification towards the 
river. This road came from Warwick and 
Blacklow Hill to Stoneleigh and Coventry. The 
situation agrees with Dugdale’s description, and 
the place is still known to the oldest inhabi- 
tant as Hom Hill, although its name was 
changed to ‘‘The Crew” 150 years ago. The 
word Hom is said by the Rev. J. Skeat to be the 


* Continued from p. 47. The illustrations are all to a 
scale of 6 chains te an inch, 











same as Holm,—flat land near a river encom" 
passed by little brooks,—but is probably thé 
same as ham or home, a hamlet being a cluster 
of dwellings in the same way as the Chartulary 
of Evesham (Harl. MSS. 376, fol. 60), speaks 
of Evesham as Aitham. Dugdale, in his “‘ Anti- 
quities,” under “ Newton,” says Holm “is such 
grounds as are upon the whole encompassed by 
water.” 

The top of the hill (see plan on next 
page) is flat and oval in shape, about 200 ft. 
by 100 ft., formed to a surface, but there 
are no traces of earthen banks around its; 
probably a stone wall or wooden palisades en- 
compassed the Saxon dwellings destroyed by 
the Danes in the year 1016. The oval is en* 
compassed by a square-shaped outer rampart. 
which is from 3 ft. to 15 ft. high, and its top: s~ 
from 20 ft. to 40 ft. above the latter. The side ~ 
of this rampart towards the river is perfect, 
and of a slight curve, and has the old road before 
mentioned running at its foot, whilst towards 
the Avon on the same side is an outer line of 
defensive bank and ditch, extending out beyond ° 
both ends of the fortifications; the road is 40 ft. 
above the river. Thedefensive works are stronger 
in the centre. The rampart is perfect on the 
south-west, but has been destroyed on the two ~ 
remaining sides, partly by the construction of & » 
new road about eighty years ago. At this point 
ef the river old maps indicate that a ford existed‘ 
at an early period. Ancient enclosures on its : 
banks are called “ Wayford Meadow,” “‘ Wayford: - 
Furlong,”’ and “Garbridge Meadow.” Thus a road’ 
crossed the river at this point, coming direct 
from Kenilworth by the Hom to Starton; it 
was evidently in use in Norman times before © 
tbe monks built their abbey at Stoneleigh. The — 
names of villages, woods, and fields hereabouts - 
are ancient, and show that the country was to © 
a great extent covered with forest in Saxon : 
times, whence lawless freebooters would issue > 
to plunder travellers on the roads and people = 
in the surrounding villages at will. The 
direct road from Warwick to Coventry was not - 
made till the time of the Edwards, and com- 
munication between those towns was then as 
bad as it could be. To remedy the evil hill 
forts were therefore probably first constructed 
in still earlier Saxon times at Blacklow, Hom, 
and Stoneleigh, to guard the roads on the 
Royal demesnes and for the better protection of 
the villagers. 

There is also an ancient earthwork in the 
Stoneleigh deer park, between the Coach and Stair 
bridges, occupying about two acres in extent, 
situated about forty yards from the river on its 
north-east bank, and 80 ft. above it, having a 
considerable look-out towards the upper valley 
of the Avon, but its surface is so much dis- 
turbed by ancient quarrying, that it is now 
impossible to state either its nature or use. It - 
is said to have been a defensive work, and had " 
a mill situated on an island near it. If so, it 
may have been a place of assembly for the - 
Stoneleigh Manorial Court, as it is on the same - 
hill, and only a short distance from the Motslow 
mound, but overlooking another valley. Ta-- 
wards the river are the remains of an extensive 
terrace or rampart, along which an old road ran 
from Stanton to Chantry Heath, with similar 
arrangement to that at Hom. The form of the 
outer banks at several points favours the tradi- 
tion that the place was an ancient fortified 
position. 

KNIGHTLOW TUMULUS, 


Five miles and a half north-east of Coventry, 
on the old coach road from Birmingham to 
London, near the Roman Fossway, within the 
parish boundary of Ryton-on-Dunsmore, and 
on the ridge of elevated flat land at the top of 
Knightlow Hill, stands what remains of an old 
wayside cross, resting upon a mound or 
tumulus of artificially-raised earth to the left 
on ascending the road, and from this mound the 
hill is said to derive its name. A new piece of 
road was made here in the early coaching-days 
to give easier ascent and descent to the hill; 
and from this high and elevated spot a good 
view is seen of the surrounding country, with 
the spires of Coventry in the distance. At 
this stone is still annually collected on Martin- 
mas morning, at sunrise (November 11th), 
what is called ‘‘ the wroth money,’ from 
various parishes in the Hundred of Knightlow. 
The tumulus upon which the cross was erected 
is about 30 ft. or 35 ft. square at the base, with 
sides running parallel to the road, having a 
large fir-tree growing at each angle, it being a 
tradition with the country people that the four 
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trees represent four knights who were killed and | mbie 
buried there, To. trace the, history and origin | “ cat 
of the wroth; money collected here, it is neces- 
sary to go back to early Saxon times, when the 
Midland coanigne ‘England were covered with 
dense: which are stated to 


hhave extended at that period over more than a 
third of the land. Alfred the Great appears 
to have been the first king who endeavoured to 
reduce the Midland communities into districts, 
which he did by placing about one hundred vil- 
Jages together, under the ruling of some local 
thane, for the -purpose of raising universal 
taxes equally upon the whole of the hundred, 
and for the regulation of other local matters. 
In the forest laws of King Canute we 
find mention of officers appointed by the 
Crown for the proper preservation of these 
forest districts. They had over them a 
verderer, or chief woodsman, who had power to 
‘act as. judge, and whose duties consisted of 
seeing that no encroachments were made or 
royal forest destroyed, to seize robbers fre- 
quenting the woods, the destruction of wild 
‘beasts, the stalling of beasts of venery, and to 
prevent cattle straying. He was empowered 
to hold courts every forty days, or as occasion 
required, in some convenient place in the 
district, with power to punish offenders, and of 
collecting fines imposed; and also to him 
appears to have been entrusted the gathering 
of the king’s dues. One verderer was appointed 





‘“dénéy?’ ‘and’ appears to have ‘Been 
paid by the inhabitants to the holders of dif- 
ferent manors for some right of herbage, to- 
gether’ with marking and guarding their 
cattle and’ swine, when browsing on the unen- 
closed lantis'‘»within' the township of the 
Hundreds. If originally collected for this 
purpose it would be a very useful tax in the 
dark ages from Rufus to Henry II., when 
animals were likely to be taken by the greater 
barons at any time, when might ruled against 
right, and very little security existed for the 
labour and goods of the thrifty husbandman, 
unless in some slight way protected by his 
lord. This fee has often been confounded 
with the collection of worth money, which 
was a charge of payment in lieu of castle- 
guard. The Coventry Freemen to the present 
day pay a marking fee annually to the Pinner, 
who is a person appointed by the Corporation, 
upon their cattle, which are allowed by right 
of charters granted by the Norman earls of 
Chester, and other lords of the manors, there 
to graze upon the herbage of the still unen- 
closed commons; and in other parts similar 
customs exist. At Coventry the fee appears 
to be exacted by the Corporation as lord of 
the manor, and on Martinmas morning the 
City Crier gives public notice that all cattle 
are to go to the proper office to be marked, 
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and if found unmarked they will be impounded. 
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Hom Hill Earthwork. 
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Section of Hom Hill Earthwork, from 
South-West to North-East. 





over the forest in a district. It is probable 
that at that early period this officer had control 
not only of the royal woods which then ex- 
isted of the remaining portion of the ancient 
forest of Arden, in Warwickshire, but also of 
the then greater forest of Cannock, and other 
woodlands in the county of Stafford. At that 
‘time the open ground, which these woods and 
forests afforded here and there within them 
was mostly uninclosed, without any boundary, 
ditch, or division, the thanes and people living 
together in one community, with the cattle of 
both turned out to graze together, whilst they 
were occupied with the rearing of swine, which 
were left in the forests under the care of a 
ewineherd, appointed by the Court of the 
Hundred, or local thane, to feed on the beech 
and oak mast, and the trees were then valued 
according to the number of swine that could be 
covered with their branches; thus, the com- 
missioners appointed to take the Domesday 
state that the king’s woods at Stoneley were 
four miles long and two broad, and formed 
pasture for 2,000 hogs. The people had many 
other privileges granted them, which they 
obtained in course of time as their rights, often 
paying acknowledgments to the king, or to 
their lord, either in labour or remuneration, in 
money or kine, and to these rights and charges 
are attributable “‘wroth money,” “ warth 
moneth,” “hocktide moneth,’’ “ turfdele 
moneth,” and other old customs. 

The payment of wroth money existed at the 
New Forest, in Hampshire, in 1670, where, in 
an abstract of forest claims, it is called “‘ wrather 
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Section of Hom Hill Earthwork, from 
South-East to North-West. 


It is probable that the different amount of charges 
to the various parishes would be levied accord- 
ing to the number of cattle allowed to the in- 
habitants of each township. The office of 
verderer in this locality, at the time of the Con- 
queror’s survey, appears to have been vested 
in Richard Chinen, better known as Richard the 
Forester or Huntsman. He had eight manors 
inthis county in the gift of the Conqueror, 
which he held by the service of keeping the 
forest of Cannock and other royal woods, and 
paying to the king ten marks annually. Thus 
the Conqueror, who is said to have loved the 
deer as if he had been their father, made good 
provision for his huntsman and attendants. 
This office, however, appears gradually here- 
abouts to have died out, and to have merged 
into that of the sheriff of the county. The 
square tumulus on Knightlow Hill is probably 
the grave of some Roman general, as it closely 
resembles the ene at Cloudsly Bush, and is 
near the Roman Fossway. The stone on the 
tumulus, in the hollow of which the wroth 
money is now collected, is evidently of later 
date, and may have been part of the Stretton 
Market Cross, erected about the time of the 
Edwards. It appears of similar shape to those 
at Meriden and Dunchurch, and has on its side 
a@ mason’s mark in the shape of a cross 6 in. 
long. Market crosses during the civil wars 
were much mutilated and uncared for, and the 
mile-stenes of the country roads are, it is to be 
regretted, sharing the same fate now; whilst 
part of the Brinklow cross acts as a support 





to a lamp near the church in that village. The 
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éarly history of the Hundred of Knightlow js 
very obscure.’ The name is not mentioned iq 
Domesday, but' the parishes are there ‘contained 
within the then Hundreds of Mereton, Staniey, 
and: Bromelaw. in the sixteenth year of 
Henry II. it is called Cnuchtelawa, twenty. 
first of Henry III. Knistelaue, fourth of 
Edward I. Knyhtelawe, second of Edward Ij. 
Knytelowe, ninth of Edward Il. Knythlawe, 
and now Knightlow. According to Domesday, 
there were ten Hundreds at the Norman Con. 
quest in Warwickshire. They were then 
reduced to six, and latterly to four. This re. 
duction in number was not effected suddenly, 
but by degrees. Numerous rents and other 
feudal payments were made to the Crown, of 
which we find that in the second of Edward J. 
(1283) it was found by inquisition that this 
Hundred was yearly worth 291. 17s.. In the 
ninth of Edward II. (1315) upon inquisition it 
was found to be then in the king’s hands, and 
in the fourth of Edward III. the king granted 
the baileywick of this Hundred to his well- 
beloved esquire, Edmund Shireford, for his 
life, he paying the ancient farm-rent thereof to 
the sheriff, after whose death it appears to have 
returned to the Crown, being governed by 
the sheriff, who accounted for it in the Ex. 
chequer. The towns within its precincts 
which did suit to this court up to the year 
1656, were ‘‘ Wolston, Lillington, Leamington 
Hastings, Burdingbury, Princethorpe, Hops- 
ford, Ladbroke, Bubbenhall, Shilton, Barnacle, 
Napton, Stretton-super- Dunsmore, Kadford- 
Semeley, Bourton, Draycote, Bramcote, Church- 
over, and Walton in the parish of Monk's 
Kirby,” and they pretty nearly agree with the 
list of places liable to pay wroth money. But, 
by some strange arrangement, Ryton on Duns- 
more, within which parish the Knightlow Hill 
stands, is not in the list. In the reign of 
Charles I. we find this Hundred in the King’s 
hands, who, in the seventh year of his reign, 
granted ‘“‘to Francis Leigh, Knight and 
Baronet, his heirs and assigns for ever, all 
that his Hundred of Knightlow arising from 
certain manors, et cetera,’”’ therein mentioned, 
amounting altogether to 21s. 4d., also the 
rent of 37s. 8d. payable by the sheriff of the 
county. There are other matters granted, with 
a long list of appurtenances, among which 
occur the words “the wroth monies” and 
other small feudal pickings. This grant 
descended through his daughter Elizabeth, 
married to Thomas, Earl of Southampton, to 
the Montague and Scott families. It must be 
shorn ef much of its ancient profits, if any, 
indeed, remains, as all such feudal rights ard 
impositions were abolished on the return of 
Charles II. to this kingdom. The court-leet 
of the Hundred is still held annually at Dun- 
church, and proper officers appointed, although 
their services are no longer required, whilst the 
collection of wroth money takes place yearly at 
Knightlow Hill on Martinmas morning before 
sunrise, when the steward invites the party to 
stand round the stone (the original custom was 
to walk three times round it), proceeds to read 
the “Charter of Assembly,” which opens 
thus:—“ Wroth silver collected annually at 
Knightlow Cross by the Duke of Buccleuch, 
as Lord of the Manor of the Hundred of 
Knightlow.” The next proceeding is calling 
over the names of the parishes liable to the 
fee and the amount due from each, when each 
parish, by its representative, casts the required 
sum into the hollow of the stone, and pay- 
ments are made as follows :— 


Astley, Arley, Burbury, Shilton, Little 
Walton, Barnacle, and Wolfcote (1d. each 


s. D, 
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hitley, Radford-Semele, Bourton, Bram- 
cote, Napton, and Draycote (14d. each 
paris $e DO TR Ds: i — F 
Princethorpe, Stretton - on - Dunsmore, 
Weston, Bubbenhall, Waverley, Church- 
over, and Ladbrook (2d. each parish)...... 1 2 
Wolston, Hopsford, Hillmorton, and 
Marton (4d. each parish) ..........00..se0eeeee 1 4 
Leamington Hastings (12d.) .........s00ce0-+++0 1 0 
Long Itchington (28, 2d.) .......cccccceseeeeeeees 2 2 
seen 2 3 
9 3% 


The fine for non-payment in olden time was 
1l. for every 1d. not forthcoming, or else the 
forfeiture of a white bull with red nose and 
ears of the same colour, but the fine has not 
been paid within man’s memory. : 
The payments have been collected from time 
immemorial, excepting for a few years about 
the beginning of this present century, but the 
Scott family subsequently revived them or kept 





up “ the charter,” as it is locally called, but the 
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rsons who pay the wroth money now are 
neither the lords of the several manors men- 
tioned nor the churchwardens of the parishes, 
but gratituous payments are made by the 
tators in prospect of the comfortable break- 
fast given by the Duke of Buccleuch at Stretto 
afterwards. W. 
. Coventry. 








ISTHMUS OF CORINTH CANAL. 


EVIDENCE is not wanting that in ancient times 
an attempt was more than once seriously made 
to pierce the Isthmus of Corinth. For the 
credit of antiquity it is satisfactory to find that 
they chose the right point for their attempt. 
All traces of the old works must shortly dis- 
appear entirely when the new canal is com- 
pleted. M. Gerster, the superintendent engineer, 
deserves our thanks for remembering the old 
while he inaugurates the new. He puolishes, in 
the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, a 
plan, with elevations and full engineering details, 
of the remains he has discovered while superin- 
tending the modern works. These remains must 
belong to the canalof Nero. But his attempt 
was not the first. Periander, Tyrant of Corinth, 
projected a scheme, but whether his project ever 
took effect we are not told. The engineer of 
those times had some curious scruples to con- 
tend with. What the gods had made was good, 
let man withdraw his impious hand, nor do 
violence to the sacred earth. ‘“ Fence not the 
isthmus with towers, neither pierce it with a 
trench, for had Zeus desired an island himself 
would have made it.’’ Such was the answer 
that came from the Pythian shrine to the 
Cnidians when they desired to pierce their 
isthmus, and the like response must again and 
again have come to ambitious Corinthians. 
What machinations of commercial jealousy lay 
behind these Pythian oracles we can easily guess. 
in later and laxer days, when these pious 
scruples ceased, difficulties scarcely less curious 
were raised. When Demetrius Poliorcetes 
planned a canal, it was objected that the level 
of the Gulf of Corinth was higher than that of 
the Gulf of Atgina, and that, were the canal 
effected, the water would rush down and flood 
the lower islands. So great was the fear, that, 
Strabo tells us the project was laid aside. But 
science advanced. Roman emperors were less 
credulous than Macedonian conquerors. Czosar 
planned the canal afresh, and would probably 
have carried it into execution, but death over- 
took him. Caligula sent a centurion to survey 
the ground. At last, Nero not only projected 
but began the work. In September, A.D. 67, 
Vespasian sent him from Galilee 6,000 Jewish 
prisoners for workmen. For some months the 
work was actively pushed. It ceased only 
when Nero was recalled to Italy to repress the 
isurrection of Vindex. After Nero the idea 
was taken up, indeed, by Herodes Atticus, but 
never carried further. M. Gerster calculates 
that the remains he has found justify the 
supposition that five or six thousand workmen 
were at work for three or four months. The 
line of excavation falls into three parts; on 
either shore a sandy plain with alluvial deposits, 
between them a rocky somewhat mountainous 
tract. At each extremity, through these two 
Plains, Nero had dug’a trench, the joint length 
amounting to about half the breadth of the 
isthmus. In the more difficult centre part he 


had sunk wells. The new canal will follow the 
same lines. 








INTERNATIONAL 
FORESTRY EXHIBITION, EDINBURGH. 
SECOND NOTICE, 


Passine along the central avenue we notice 
the silver axe recently presented to Mr. Glad- 
stone by “a few admiring friends,” beside 
which are some chips of an ash-tree at 
Hawarden which. was felled by the Premier. 
The axe is fitted with a polished black handle, 
and is provided with an enclosing case. There 
are also several examples of the tools used by 
the woodman in the royal forests; but some of 
t se are not considered up to the mark by 
Scottish foresters. 

To the right we observe two bays devoted to 
the display of South African products. These 
Courts are very tastefully got up, the walls 
being hung with maroon drapery, decorated 
with horns of the gemsbach and koodoo, a 
wreath of native wild flowers, and a telling 
Picture of a flock of ostriches. There is a 


model of a forest wagon laden with several | 
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varieties of wood, and on the tables are seen 
Zulu assegais, ostrich eggs, hats made of reeds, 
Kaffir necklaces, and bracelets made of melon 
seeds. There ‘are’ numerous sections of the 
different trees indigenous to the colony, and a 
stand showing the various woods, polished so 
as to display their markings. These include 
the yellow wood (Podocarpus Thunbergii), which 
is well suited for making wagons and flooring. 
The stinkwood, which has a fine texture, and 
takes a good polish, displaying a. rich colour 
similar to walnut, and is used in the manufac- 
ture of furniture. The sneesewood is of great 
specific gravity, and, owing to its capacity 
for withstanding the attacks of boreworms, 
is of great value for marine purposes. 
The stone pine, now extensively planted 
in this country, grows freely in South Africa, 
and is found useful in the construction of 
railways, and there are other woods more or 
less useful, but none of these are exported from 
the colony owing to the difficulty of transit, 
except to a trifling extent. There are no large 
rivers to float the timber to the sea, and there 
are few creeks at which vessels could load. The 
means hitherto adopted is to use bullock teams, 
but the process of transit is slow and difficult 
owing to the nature of the ground, but tracks 
are being gradually formed, and the attention 
of the colonial authorities is now directed to 
the conservation of the forest, and a super- 
intendent has been appointed with a sufficient 
staff of rangers to guard the forest from the 
indiscriminate destruction of wood which was 
going on, and which in some places threatened 
to denude the country of growing timber. The 
Kuysna, or great forest, situated between Table 
Bay and Algoa Bay, still contains magnificent 
remains of the primzeval woodlands. It extends 
for upwards of a hundred miles along the coast, 
with an average breadth of twenty miles, and 
here are found large game, as the elephant, the 
buffalo, and the antelope; but the Aborigines, 
a Hottentot tribe, the Outeniguas, have nearly 
disappeared. In the King Williamstown 
district there are also small Crown forests 
covering about eighteen square miles. These 
forests are now in process of being surveyed, 
so that they may be worked on a principle of 
rotation, and precautions are taken to prevent 
the scourge of forest fires. Plantations are 
being formed by Government on the Cape flats, 
and nurseries have been established, from which 
gaps are filled up in the Crown forests and 
trees, sold at a cheap rate to private planters. 








THE LION OF ST. MARK ON THE COLUMN 
OF THE PIAZZETTA, VENICE. 


A VALUABLE pamphlet on the above subject, 
by Signor Boni, of the Ducal Palace, has lately 
been published in Venice. 

There are probably few monuments of past 
ages of which the existence and outward 
aspect are better known, yet just in proportion 
as this is the case, does its real history seem 
vague. There seems to be no satisfactory docu- 
mentary evidence to determine it, and I am 
aware of no attempt having been made, before 
the one here referred to, to decipher its history 
and the manner of its construction from a close 
examination of the animal itself, this, no doubt, 
arising from the difficulty of obtaining access 
to the top of the column which supports it. I 
venture to think, therefore, that the appended 
translation, which I am able by the author’s 
permis3ion tocommunicate, will not be read with- 
out interest and instruction in this country :— 

“On the morning of the 18th of September, 
1883, as the grass was to be removed from the 
top of the columns of the Piazzetta, two long 
ladders were tied together, so as to reach the 
capital, whose height is more than fifteen 
métres. 

I ascended by these, and as I placed my 
foot upon the capital, which is three métres 
square, I felt quite small, so colossal did the 
lion, whose wings are once and a half the height 
of an ordinary man, appear to me.* 

To accustom myself to the proportions of 
the lion I walked all round it. 

It is made of many pieces held together by 
iron cramps, the square-headed rivets of which 
have in rusting loosened or quite separated 
their respective plates. Two fragments of 
bronze, which have been broken by the corro- 
sion of the iron, or have fallen from the under- 





* See, in connexion with this article, the illustration of 
the lion which we give in this week’s number, 





side of the body of the lion, show that the 
rivet. is more..or. less a.centimétre in cireum- 
[STORER. «20:25 :et Ascotack + Sy 

The pieces which form the lion were made at 
different periods; fortunately the greater .num- 
ker are of the older period, from the time when 
the Doge Ziani erected the column (1176); we 
have then later renovations and restorations. of 
Napoleon’s time, or of that style which is re- 
cognisable by the classic modelling.* Some of 
these pieces seem the work of clever hands... 

The right forepaw and half of the left, half 
of the right hind paw, and the whole of the 
left, are not original, and, therefore, not worth 
the trouble of describing. It is a pity that 
none of the original claws remain, because the 
present ones have the character of no special 
period; they are indifferent and academical. 
The tuft on the head of the lion is replaced ; 
the gospel which he holds under his foot has 
been renewed in lead. Both the wings are not 
only detached from the other parts of the lion, 
but evidently belong to a recent period. Never- 
theless, there were wings at first, and of these 
there remain traces, which we will presently 
examine. The tail has also been restored. 

All the rest,—that is to say, the head, with the 
mane and the body of the lion,—is original ; the 
modelling of some parts where the old Vene- 
tian metal-worker thought fit to preserve it is 
truly perfect: to convince ourselves of it, it 
would be sufficient to consider the muscles, 
tendons, and veins of the paw not entirely re- 
stored; here there is no ostentation of the 
doctrine of anatomy, that only is given which 
contributes to the majesty of a symbolical 
animal. 

Holding on to the jaws and looking into the 
lion’s mouth, I perceived that all the inside 
is hollow. The jaws are furnished with canine 
and molar teeth, of fairly accurate work- 
manship. The skin is wrinkled and hairy at 
the sides of the mouth, which, seen closely, 
altogether loses its grotesque sneer; its two 
moustachios (baffi), chased to represent hairs, 
but of one single piece, represent the long 
bristles of the feline species; the eyes are 
strongly accentuated, the eyelids muscular and 
rounded. The eyeballsappear to be of a glassy, 
white, and translucent substance, triangularly 
cut: that of the right eye reflects a reddish 
tint from below. They have been restored, and 
are probably, as they say, of rock crystal, 
although not transparent. 

The old guides do not mention their former 
colour; certainly they were not white, for they 
would have given a strange expression to the 
lion’s head, or, like the present ones, made him 
appear blind. The eyes of the feline race, like 
the crisolite in a poem of the twelfth century, 
‘dart flashes of fire’ (‘spande fiamme di color 
di fuoco’), or, like the topaz, ‘have the colour 
of golden and resplendent light’ (‘ha color 
d’auro e splendiente lome’). 

If such gems were not formerly set in the 
lion’s eyes there may have been either cornelians 
or chrysopraze, or other such cat-like crystal. 
The eyes may have been still more fiery, and 
yet not so as to take away from the effect 
of the bronze, if made of one or more red 
gems. 

The tufts of the mane spring round the neck 
and round the ears, short and wavy, then de- 
veloping into symmetrical locks, those below 
mingling with those above, descend down to the 
breast, and lose themselves half-way down the 
back. Each lock, formed of five or six little 
cords, half a centimétre in size, tapers off in 
spirals, and the last wave stands erect, so that 
the mane is all bristling with points. Other 
little tufts are to be found regularly disposed 
behind the paws and elsewhere. Where the 
mane descends along the shoulders of the 
lion it covers the feathers of the bases of the 
ancient wings, feathers which may be seen also 
on the right side. . The feathers are rudely inter- 
rupted by the chace formed for fixing the new 
wings. The difference between the old feathers 
and those of the new wings is evident; whilst 
the first are concave, rounded, and entire, those 
of the restored wings are convex and carved 
more naturally. The old wings developed them- 
selves at a less distance from one another, and 
nearer to the neck, because the original feathers 
are to be found where the mane descends and 
where the restored wings do not even com- 





* The lion was lying in pieces at the Arsenal in the con- 
dition in which it had been returned from Paris in the 
year 1815, It was put together again and restored by 
Bartolomeo Ferrari, and replaced upon the column, on the 
morning of April 17th, 18:6. 
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mence. As to outline, the old wings must have 
participated in that severity which, inspired by 
the sublime, does not descend to mean details. 
The severe line which forms the head of the 
lion, with the mane and the back, may give some 
idea of this. 

Mr. Ruskin (in ‘ St. Mark’s Rest,’ i., 22), with 
that perception which is peculiar to him, arrived 
at the conclusion that the old wings were longer 
than the present ones, and that they were cut 
out into feathers. 

The practice of cutting out the wings so that 
the light might be seen through the larger 
feathers, was introduced by the Byzantines in 
their mosaics, and Giotto adopted it for angels’ 
wings. He was imitated in the fourteenth cen- 
tury by those who painted lions of St. Mark, as 
Jacobello del Fiore and Donatus Venetus, who 
adhered to the symbolical form of wings. 

With greater reason it might be supposed 
that the bronze lion had its wings divided into 
feathers, so that they might more readily be 
distinguished against the sky. But a meagre 
record of them remains to us in the wood- 
engraving of Breydembach (1486). In the 
painting by Bassano in the hall of Il Maggior 
Consilio, where the column on the Piazzetta is 
depicted to a large scale, the lion is to be seen 
with carved out wings, and although they have 
been treated by him as accessories and painted 
roughly, still he has not passed the fact un- 
noticed that the larger feathers were detached 
one from another. The lion was gilded; I 
found traces of gilding in the protected parts of 
the upper jaw. 

Under the body there is a small door,— 
restored,—large enough to put one’s head 
through, but it is locked, and I do not know for 
what intended. I could not find any inscrip- 
tion or mark relating to the ancient casting, 
nor any that refers to the restorations. There 
are several initials, but they are recent and of 
no importance. I left the two fragments of 
bronze where I found them fallen on the slab of 
the capital. . 

This lion of St. Mark is admirable in its 
expression of boldness and magnanimous 
strength. It is looking into the distance, and 
its claws grasp the book: it seems to send a 
roar of defiance to the East. Mr. Ruskin, from 
whom ‘one of the most splendid produc- 
tions of Medizval art’ could not pass unnoticed, 
spoke of it as a work of the thirteenth century 
(vide ‘Stones of Venice,’ iii., 233). 

There remains to us the name of an Aurifex 
Venetusof 1300 on a bronze gate of the basilica 
of St. Mark; and Vasari tells us that the gates 
of the baptistery of Florence, modelled by 
Andrea Pisano, were cast in bronze by Venetian 
masters,—‘ Molto esperti nel fondere i metalli.’ 
But I believe that our bronze lion is anterior 
to these works, and also to the stone St. Theo- 
doric erected on the other column of the 
Piazzetta at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century (Sansovino). 

Without pretending to say that it was placed 
on the column immediately after its erection 
by Doge Ziani, we must allow that in the 
twelfth century there existea ‘ Venetian 
masters’ capable of undertaking such a work, 
if they were worthy of the fame which after- 
wards became theirs in Tuscany.” 


Since the publication of the above the author 
has fonnd reason for supposing that the book 
under the fore paws of the lion is possibly not 
part of the original conception. 

Signor Boni will be known to many artists 
who have visited Venice. ‘fo those who have 
had the good fortune to be welcomed by 
him,—as he welcomes all who care to see 
her treasures and to learn something about 
them,—I need say nothing of his authority to 
speak on her ancient monuments. For those 
who have not had this fortune I may say that 
the author is well known beyond as well as in 
Venice for his untiring efforts to preserve her 
treasures from destruction. 

To his pen was due the memorial ‘‘ L’ Avvenire 
dei Monumenti in Venezia”’ (noticed at the time 
in the columns of the Times) which the Venetian 
artists adopted and presented to the Commis- 
sion which has charge of monuments, at that 
time when the restoration of St. Mark’s was so 
burning a question. 

His sound views upon the proper treatment 
of “‘ Restoration,”’ explained in this and many 
other pamphlets and articles on the same sub- 
ject, would form a very profitable study for 
many of those who have care of ancient monu- 
ments in this country. W. D. C. 


SOME MORE NOTES ON 
SASH-HANGINGS AND FASTENINGS 
AT THE HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


IN our notice of wood-working machinery, 
exhibits in wood and sash-hanging, and fasten- 
ing appliances in connexion, we gave particulars 
of some recently-introduced methods for the 
ready removal or taking out of sashes for 
cleaning and securing the same. Though 
admitting that in some instances commendable 
improvements had been effected, yet, generally 
speaking, we were obliged to point out the 
drawbacks attending the adoption of nearly all 
the sash contrivances (ingenious though several 
of them are) on account of their non-adapta- 
bility save under special circumstances. We 
would rather bestow praise than dispense blame 
if we could conscientiously do it, but all in- 
telligent exhibitors must be aware, as well as 
ourselves, that meritorious inventions or im- 
provements are not necessarily thoroughly 
efficient and successful ones. Scattered through 
the galleries of the Health Exhibition, as we 
have remarked already, are a number of illus- 
trations of what are termed “ improvements” 
in window-frame and sash-construction, more 
particularly in respect to the hanging of sashes 
and their fastenings. Truthfully speaking, some 
of these “‘ new systems” are not new, but re- 
productions of late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth - century methods, modified and 
re-introduced. Several attempts have been 
made to hang sashes on the balance principle 
without weights, and by the reduction of the 
number of weights for a pair of sashes, from 
four to two. In Venetian or ‘‘ Wyatt” 
windows, that is, where there are a pair of 
central lights and side lights, all of which 
it is required to hang, the system of 
making two weights answer for hanging a 
pair of sashes has been often adopted by 
the expedient of fastening either end of the one 
length of sash cord to each sash, the looped 
middle behind the pulley stiles having a small 
sheave or pulley attached, somewhat similar to 
that in connexion with the weights of an eight- 
day clock. Oneof the drawbacks in this method 
of hanging is that both sashes cannot be equally 
raised and lowered to occupy a like position for 
ventilation with that of the ordinarily hung 
pair of sashes, in other words, the top or 
bottom sash must be either up or down and 
not equally open together. Adopting this 
balance principle of hanging, but dispensing 
with weights, an exhibitor hangs both sashes by 
passing the looped cord through a small pulley 
fixed at the back of the pulleystile. As friction 
in this case, as well as in ordinary cases, will 
lead to the wear and tear of the cord and its 
breaking, special provision has to be made to 
obtain access for repair or affixing, and witbout 
specifying other drawbacks, it will be seen that 
the system though applicable under certain 
conditions, cannot be generaily adopted with 
success to the ordinary run of dwellings. The 
same exhibitor shows a very meritorious and 
ingenious system of hanging, in which he uses 
the ordinary sash-lines, but in the fitting and 
adjustment of the sashes, and in the method 
which he adopts for taking them out for clean- 
ing, he makes a new departure. Here there is 
really no internal wooden stop to keep the 
bottom sash in its place. The inside casing 
shows a metal or zinc beading flush with the 
stiles of sash, behind which beading runs a 
groove, into which two spring bolts affixed to 
the top and bottom of the stiles shoot, forming, 
as it were, a tonguing for keeping the 
bottom sash in its position, and allowing it 
to move up and down readily. The shooting 
back of these bolts allows the bottom sash to be 
taken out, with cords attached, and cleaned on 
either side. The top sash, however, is not re- 
moved on a similar system to the bottom, but 
must be pulled down like an ordinary light, and 


l.cleaned by both underhand and overhand 


action. The parting slip in this system of 
sash-frame construction presents a T -section 
tonguing or passing into the groove in both 
sashes. The parting slip, instead of being fixed 
in a groove in sash-frame, is screwed on, and 
being in two lengths, allows half to be removed 
to take out the pocket pieces, if it be required, to 
get at the weights. The sash-fasteners (two 
in this instance, for sake of uniformity) are 
screws fixed on either side, passing through the 
thickness of the stile of bottom sash into a brass 
receiver with thread, sunk in the abutting stile 
of top light. There are other details which it 





| 








however, as the system may be, and though 


applicable under certain conditions, it cannot 
be generally adopted for reasons that will occur 
to the experienced architect and builder. Ip 
some early nineteenth century private mansions 
in London and the country sash-frames will be 
found in which provision was made for the 
passing up of a portion of the bottom sash 
when raised, into the head, or above the head 
of frame. In these instances the bottom sash 
was made two-thirds the height of sash-frame, 
and the provision at top was intended for 
allowing sufficient head-room when lower sash 
was raised for a lady or gentleman or family 
party to walk out upon a balcony or on 
to a pleasure-ground or lawn. This principle 
of construction is being again introduced to 
allow for ventilation and cleaning purposes 
respectively,—for if the bottom sash be run up 
into the extent of the recess provided, into the 
head of sash-frame, and the top sash pulled 
down to its limit, an open space would be 
formed between both sashes to be utilised for 
the purposes indicated. Heavy sashes have 
been, and are, hung by a chain system, but save 
when these are sashes of exceptional dimen- 
sions, and weight, the cord or line system is still 
almost universally used in these kingdoms, 
despite of obvious drawbacks. The chief con- 
ditions of efficient sash-hanging are good mate- 
rials, sufficient scantling, and good workman- 
ship. Flimsily made sashes and flimsily made 
frames are unserviceable, and an annoyance 
from the beginning. Solid work and good 
fitting, accompanied by well manufactured 
appliances, affixed by competent workmen, will 
generally wear well and give satisfaction. The 
ambitious desire to introduce innovations is a 
characteristic of our age in the fields of building 
construction as wellas in other fields. Itis our pro- 
vince as well as duty to take cognisance of every 
new material or appliance likely to prove useful 
to the building constituency, but we must hesi- 
tate to commit ourselves to opinions which 
cannot be sustained. ‘‘ Rome,” says the old 
maxim, “‘ was not built in a day.”’ In sooth, no; 
and our best inventions, after all, are only 
blurred “‘ first-proofs’’ susceptible of many revi- 
sions and improvements before the standard 
of comparative excellence can even be reached. 








Large Sales of Property at the Auction 
Mart.—There were several sales of valuable 
estates at the Auction Mart last week. Messrs. 
Farebrother, Ellis, Clark, & Co. submitted to 
competition a freehold estate, with residence, 
on Putney Heath, containing 14} acres. There 
was a close and animated competition for the 
property, which was sold for 28,0001., being at 
the rate of 2,000/. an acre. Messrs. Norton, 
Trist, & Watney offered for sale the freehold 
property in the Grove, at Hampstead, known 
as Fenton House, with one acre of land 
attached, which realised the large sum of 
8,0501. There were likewise a number of 
sales of valuable ground-rents and leasehold 
properties in Regent-street and Oxford-street. 
Mr. Robert Reid sold the leasehold properties, 
Nos. 8 and 188, King-street, Regent-street, the 
leases having thirty-five years to run, for 
5,3001.; also No. 154, Regent-street, lease 
thirty-five years, for 4,5001. Mr. Reid at the same 
time sold the freehold properties Nos. 48 and 49 
in Long-acre, for 5,450/. Messrs. Driver & Co. 
sold two improved ground-rents arising out of 
City leaseholds in Stratford- place, Oxford- 
street. One of these ground- rents, of 
6321. 10s. per annum, with renewal fines 
every fourteen years, amounting to 9%ll,, 
was sold for 14,765l., and the other realised 
36,3001. Messrs. Fox & Bousfield, in addition 
to the above, offered for sale the Rose Hill 
Park Estate, situated at Sutton, in Surrey, 4 
freehold building property of about 102 acres, 
described as having a long frontage to the high 
road from London to Epsom, fully ripe for the 
erection of good-class residences, and alike 
eligible for a public institution or a cemetery: 
The property was put up at 20,0001., and 23,0001. 
having been reached with no advance, the 
auctioneer observed that there was not a piece 
of land in Surrey that could be purchased for 
less than 3001. or 4001. an acre, but in many 
parts of the county 600/. an acre was easily 
obtained. The property was ultimately with- 
drawn at 25,0001. : 

Hatchett’s Hotel. — Messrs. Archibald 
Smith & Stevens have received the order for 
the whole of the lifts (six in number) for 


is not necessary to dilate upon. Meritorious, ; Hatchett’s new hotel, Piccadilly. 
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CROSS IN CLOISTERS, SAN JUAN DE LOS REYES, TOLEDO. 
Drawn BY Mr. W. S. WEATHERLEY. 
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WAREHOUSE, STAR YARD, CAREY STREET.—MR. W. F. UNSWORTH, ARCHITECT. 
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Gllustrations. 


WAREHOUSE, STAR-YARD. 


}HIS warehouse, which has just been 
ll rebuilt for Messrs. Stevens & Sons, 
O.0) 119, Chancery-lane, is of red brick and 
Box Ground stone, and in design and construc- 
tion is of the character we see in the old ware- 
houses of Bruges. 

It is situated in Star-yard, Carey-street, just 
behind the Law Courts. 

The contractors for the work are Messrs. 
Patman & Fotheringham, and the building has 
been carried out from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. W. F. Unsworth, 


architect. 


SECTIONS OF NEW CHURCH OF 
ST. MARY, PORTSEA. 


We gave a fortnight since the perspective 
view of this fine church, which forms one of 
the most artistic designs in this year’s archi- 
tecture at the Academy. We have thought it 
worth while to give the sections also, as they 
contain several points of unusual treatment, 
which will probably be of interest, especially to 
our younger and student readers. The treat- 
ment of the sanctuary arch, shown in one of the 
cross-sections, is especially rich and effective. 












CROSS IN CLOISTER, SAN JUAN DE 
LOS REYES, TOLEDO. 


TuIs interesting cross forms another of the 
illustrations to the forthcoming work on 
Ancient Sepulchral Monuments, by Messrs. 
W. Brindley and W. 8S. Weatherley, which we 
have mentioned previously (Builder, May 2). 
Itisa work very peculiar in style, combining 
details very much resembling Tudor Gothic (see 
the square leaves on the chamfer-plane), with 
other foliage work in the centre, partaking a 
good deal of Renaissance character. This is 
probably the real explanation of the incongruity 
of detail; it is a piece of work in which the 
spirit of the Gothic decadence is mingled with 
that of the Renaissance, at the period of 
transition. 





PRAYER-NICHE: ANCIENT ARABIC. 


Tuis illustration, together with some others 
which we shall be able to give in future num- 
bers, represents one of the examples of Arabic 
= in the Museum of the Mosque El-Hakem at 

airo. 

The latter institution is still in its infancy, 
being only four years old. In 1879-80, the 
Minister of Education instructed the chief 
architect, Franz Bey, to gather together from 
mosques and Arabic dwelling - houses such 
objects of art as might be obtained; also 
interesting details of architecture and frag- 
ments from numerous places of interest in the 
City of the Caliphs, to form the nucleus of a 
museum in the above-named place of worship. 

Unfortunately, the decade just preceding 1879- 
80 was most detrimental to the prospects of the 
undertaking. During that period the highly- 
interesting monuments of Arabic art have been 
grievously plundered and destroyed. Where- 
fore, considering the enormous weslth which 
once was contained in the mosques, the results 
of collecting for the new museum have been 
very scant. 

Still, however modest the beginning seemed 
to the promoters, the collection last year 
attracted the attention of the distinguished 
Orientalist and art-critic, Mr. Stanley Lane 
Pool; and ever since it has enjoyed the care 
and protection of the authorities of the South 
Kensington Museum. For, notwithstanding the 
Comparative smallness of the collection, it 
Contains products of the artistic skill of all 
epochs of Islam, and specimens of most varied 
materials from the beginning of the Transition 
period up to the present time. 

Ry illustration given this week represents a 
blah (a niche for prayer) richly carved in 
_ It belongs to the Transition period. 
2 © ornamentation is almost entirely Byzan- 
me, and the inscription is made in the 
characters of the first period. 
cg technical execution of this piece shows 
Ueh finish, and certainly of workmanship. 
* appily the original has greatly suffered 
~. varnish and painting (on the surface). 
his niche was found in the Mosque of Sitte 


O'aiah, who 
prophet. was a granddaughter of the 





We are indebted to H. E. Franz-Bey both for 
the description and for the photographs from 
which this and other illustrations have been 
taken. 








THE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS’ 
CONFERENCES 


AT THE HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
(Continued from our Supplement.) 


HYGIENIC VALUE OF COLOUR IN THE DWELLING. 


Mr. WILLIAM Waite, F.S.A., read a paper 
on this subject. In it he observed that 
it is a recognised pathological fact that 
colour of some sort is indispensable to the 
healthy condition of the eye, and that the con- 
dition of the brain, again, is greatly dependent 
upon the healthy action of the nerves thus 
affected. These nerves are affected in a way 
sensibly different by different colours ; in other 
words, in obedience to, and in accordance with, 
the pace at which the pulsations of light reach 
the eye, and upon which depends the nature of 
the colour seen. This sensitiveness extends 
also to the brute creation. By red these nerves 
are excited. By green, in like manner, they 
may be soothed; or they may be rendered 
torpid by the presence of blue. Yellow, like 
light, is the colour which the most strongly 
attracts the eye to itself. We are affected by 
black and white in the same sort of way as by 
darkness and light. Light in moderation will 
produce alertness or wakefulness; in excess it 
may produce restlessness and languor by weak- 
ening or dissipating the powers of attention. 
Shade may induce aframe of mind favourable 
to attention, contemplation, and repose; in 
excess it may induce melancholy and depres- 
sion. 

It is undeniable that the human system is thus 
affected ; and when, from want of proper colour, 
these nerves haves not been duly exercised, red 
is the colour most acceptable to the eye, bring- 
ing into healthy action the organs that had 
become inert. Hence, again, it is, that after 
long and close application, especially within 
doors, the eye can repose with satisfaction 
upon the soft blue of the sky or of distant 
scenery. The change is really needed; by the 
colour alone the optical sense is relieved, and 
the eye is content to rest, in its extended focus, 
upon this cool and refreshing and, as it were, 
more distant colour,—this perfect mixture of 
black with white, of darkness with light. It 
may be of comparatively small moment to those 
who enjoy constant change of scene, occupation 
or action. But all who labour require recrea- 
tion and refreshment. And it is surely difficult 
to understand how it is, that with all the 
popular outcry for light and cheerfulness in 
hospitals, unions, schools, homes for the poor, 
a similar outcry for cven a moderate amount 
of well-disposed colour has been but rarely, if 
ever, heard. That the sick and the poor should 
necessarily be condemned to drag out their 
existence within whitened walls, and without a 
spot of colour to relieve the dulness, to cheat 
the cheerlessness of their monotonous life, 
shows that sanitation has not made the same 
advance in this as in other branches of the 
science. And herein Miss Florence Nightingale 
has much to answer for. In her excellent and 
popular notes on nurses and hospitals, she 
recommended tke use of glazed pure white 
tiles for the lining of the wards, to the exclusion 
of buff and red, or other colours which might 
be more cheerful, less glaring, and less costly. 

Colour may be called a plaything or luxury, 
but there are few persons, if any, who would be 
able to live for a long period in a light white- 
washed, or in a dark blackwashed, apartment, 
void of other colour, without deterioration. In 
the one case a tendency to idiocy might be 
induced, and to melancholy madness in the 
other. People have been blinded by the white 
glare of the desert sand, or of the mountain 
snow. They have become mad or imbecile 
through confinement in a dark cell. This must 
not be called an exaggerated illustration, dragged 
in as @ mere sensational argument; for, as in 
other matters, it is mainly through the more 
fatal results that men can be brought to see the 
great danger of neglecting precautions which to 
them have appeared to be trifling, needless, and 
obscure. I have learned, by my own experi- 
ment, that in the blinding, burning snow of high 
altitudes the eyes and the skin may be effectually 
protected by’a change apparently so very slight 
and trifling as that of wearing a brown gauze 
veil instead of a blue one. Special colours have 





been used medically in shades and glasses for 
the protection or preservation of the sight. 
The fact of some blind persons being able to 
feel colour with the finger shows how wonder- 
fully their perception is connected with the 
whole nervous system. I remember the case of 
a blind boy, who described the touch of a scarlet 
geranium as the sound of a trumpet. It is said 
that many of those who are called colour-blind 
are not insensible to the influence of colour, 
although they may not have the power of dis- 
tinguishing between certain complementary 
colours. The optic nerve may perform its office, 
but there would seem to be some local condition 
of the retina or of the cornea which interferes 
with the reception of certain rays. 

In order to be healthy and cheerful, colour 
should be esthetical; that is, in true accord 
with right perceptive feeling; in accord with 
Nature, from the study of which all our best 
colouring is derived. We need not, for daily 
use, gaudy and startling effects, nor yet a dull 
monotony, but colouring of such force and 
variety as shall be essentially cheerful and 
agreeable. Hence we see that the employment 
of colour is not a matter of mere option or of 
of taste, but of healthful, cheerful, and wise 
enjoyment. 

The preservative properties of preparations 
of lead and arsenic, when employed in decora- 
tive work, whether internal or external, arise 
no doubt to a considerable extent from their 
antagonism, as to all organic life, so also 
especially to this species of vitality. But this 
cannot justify the continued unwholesome use 
of Jead and arsenic for the decoration of 
dwelling-rooms, though the house-painter will 
still insist that white-lead and oil-paint forms 
the most efficacious covering medium that has 
been discovered. The trade in it has been long 
established, and he has been educated in its use ; 
he is disinclined to change, and he justly hates 
mere experiment. But in interior painting 
substances are now gradually taking the place 
of white lead, which have ceased to be open to 
the charge of being experimental. The scien- 
tific investigation of their respective merits can 
be carried on only by those who devote them. 
selves for the time to the subject, and many of 
these things will be submitted to scientific test 
under the auspices of this Exhibition. 

Paper-hangings, again, are now made wash- 
able at the small cost of one penny per yard. It 
is of the greatest consequence that their colour- 
ing-matter should be free from volatile mineral 
poisons; and that, whatever be its composition, 
it shall not rub off. Only a few years ago even 
a medical man, a tenant of mine, who had 
selected his own paper for the dining-room, 
was made seriously ill from the imperfectly- 
fixed colouring, of rich yellow and brown, made 
with orpiment of arsenic. Other members of 
his household suffered, as well as the men em- 
ployed to remove it from the walls. It is a 
satisfaction to know that, except upon the score 
of unscrupulous trade competition, it is needless 
that such goods should be sold at all, as is 
shown by Mr. Henry Carr’s Exhibit, No. 852. 
Messrs. Woollams, Jeffreys, Heywood, and 
others, exhibit an ample variety of all colours 
and shades in a guaranteed harmless quality. 
In admirable decorative material we have also 
Hindley’s Japanese leather papers, Lincrusta 
Walton, Hall’s Corovellum, and others, together 
with a variety of damp-proof paints for interior 
surfaces, of questionable value in this especial 
respect, seeing that damp should be kept from 
penetrating from the outside, and not be merely 
covered up from sight within. 

As a wholesome decorative covering for 
walls, a panelling of pine or fir is said to be 
one of the best, on account of its resinous 
odour. But such panelling must not be allowed 
to become a harbour for damp stagnant air 
behind it. These with other woods of a- 
harder nature have always been popular. And. 
a beautiful variety has been introduced in 
Roberts’s Foreign and Colonial importations..,° - 

But unprotected panelling becomes dange-’' 
rous in case of fire. There are now, however; 
for woodwork invaluable safeguards eagaizist 
fire, such as the asbestos paint, and ‘the 
cyanite paint, which ought to be made use of 
largely for wall panelling and floors. Calamitous 
fires have been already prevented by the 
employment of them. But we cannot, with 
all of them, quite so perfectly preserve the 
charming brightness and freshness of the 
natural grain of the wood beneath them, and, 
indeed, a painted surface is more commonly 
implied by their use, and they need, so to say, 
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a fixing. Nevertheless, these paints give a 
good grounding for subsequént applications, 
whether paint, polish, stain, or varnish. 

~ In conclusion, I will only say that we may 
well congratulate ourselves that we live in an 
age when colour is more prevalent and more 
really appreciated for its own sake than it had 
been for a long time previously. And convinced 
as I am that it has been ordinarily regarded 
too much as a mere personal indulgence for 
those who can afford to spend their means upon 
their own amusement or gratification, I would 
express a hope that I have succeeded in assert- 
ing its claim to be considered one of the many 
requisites of a healthy home. 





The discussion on this and Mr. Aitchison’s 
paper was opened by Mr. T. W. Cutler, who con- 
sidered that hard wood floors were most to be 
desired, and washable papers were the best to 
use. Bed-rooms should be made as airy as 
possible, and be cleared from all superfluous 
furniture. He suggested the use of hard 
polished woods for doors and panels. 

Professor Kerr quoted Lord Palmerston’s 
‘saying that “dirt was simply matter in the 
wrong place.”’ The use of carpets, hangings, 
and upholstery of that kind, was a thing to 
be practically discouraged, and considerations 
of climate, comfort, and cleanliness should be 
of the first importance. The public did not like 
polished surfaces in this climate, but they should 
be used as far as possible. The ladies and their 
housemaids must be looked to as the great pre- 
venters of accumulations of dust. The people 


of this country were becoming more alive to 


the virtues of colour. Looking at the matter 
scientifically it appeared that colour had a 
<lirect inflaence, good or bad, on the nervous 
system, and it was the architect’s duty to 
take this into account. 

Mr. Ewan Christian spoke of the depressing 
effect caused by some streets of compo houses 
in the outskirts of London. It was better to use 
even extraordinary colours than to have none 
at all. At the same time he bore testimony to 
the distressing effect of a crimson wall-paper ; 
and considered that the question of dust came 
into the common-sense use of a house. 

Mr. Stannus said that mention had been 
made of want of ventilation causing dry- 
rot. In Manchester it was customary not 
to fasten the floor boards until the house 
was plastered. The consequence was that 
the draught through the joists did away with 
the chance of dry-rot. It had been said that 
a liking for magenta and mauve. indicated 
colour-blindness, but he believed they would 
yet be able to harmonise these two colours. 
All colour, he believed, came under the law 
which Mr. Ruskin had laid down, that colour 
must be varied. Colour which was flat was 
objectionable, but when varied it was delightful. 

‘he Chairman, in closing the discussion, said 
he was delighted with the decrease in the use of 
compo. White brick was oniy a little less 
abominable than cement, and the effect of the 
white brick used in Cambridge was dreadful in 
the extreme. With respect to floors, he advo- 
cated the the use of parquet or mosaics. It was 
not enough to denounce brick, and hunt down 
housemaids; but he believed that with imper- 
meable floors and tiled walls they might have 
a wholesome and beautiful esthetic architecture 
of the future. 





Professor Hayter Lewis then took the chair, 
when Mr. Thomas H. Watson read a paper on 
“‘ The Collection, Storage, Management, and 
Distribution of Water for Domestic Purposes 
within the House.” This we are obliged to 
defer until next week, being unwilling to curtail 
it too much. 








Water Supply Conference.—A Conference 
on Water Supply, under the auspices of the 
Society of Arts, will be held at the Health 
Xrhibition on the 24th and 25th inst. The 
Conference will meet each day at 11 am., and 
will sit till 1.30, then adjourn till 2, and sit 
again til) 5 p.m. The proceedings will be opened 
on Thursday, at 11, by the chairman. The 
papers and discussions will be arranged under 
the following heads :—1. Sources of Supply. 2. 
Quality of Water; Filtration and Softening. 
3. Methods of Distribution; Modes of giving 
Pressure; House Fittings; Discovery and Pre- 
vention of Waste, &c. The proceedings will 
be continued on Friday, and if necessary on 
Saturday. 
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| NEW METHOD OF TESTING CEMENT. 


‘In an article contributed to the Tépfer und 

Ziegler Zeitung, Dr. Michaelis calls attention to 
certain inconveniences attending the existing 
modes of testing cement, and suggests practi- 
cable remedies. According to his remarks, all 
parts of a cement which have not been reduced 
during’ the ‘operation of grinding to a great 
degree of fineness, do not exercise any action 
during hardening, but really act in the same 
manner as sand. In fact, the residue on a 
sieve of 5,000 meshes per squarecentimétre (*15 
square inch), and even a portion of what passes 
through, has no cementing force. It would be 
interesting to know the degree of maximum 
fineness which a grain of cement should have 
in order to set, but, unfortunately, it has not 
been found possible to construct sieves of more 
than 5,000 meshes per square centimétre, and 
other processes for arriving at the fineness of 
powders do not seem to have entered the 
domain of actual practice. 

It may therefore be said that in testing a 
cement the operation is performed upon a 
mixture of cementing substance and of inert 
substance. On the other hand, it is known that 
it is not the finest cement which, in the form of 
blocks of pure cement, displays the greatest 
resistance, but a cement with 60 to 70 per cent. 
of residue when tested with a sieve of 900 
meshes per square centimétre, while in mortar 
trials the resistance with the same cement 
is in proportion to the fineness. It is this 
divergence which has induced German, 
Austrian, Russian, and Swiss engineers, to 
adopt the mortar test as most nearly corre- 
sponding with practical constructive require- 
ments. This form of trial is, however, attended 
with difficulties, resulting from the use of sand, 
which is expensive and difficult to prepare, and 
from the length of the period of tria], which should 
not be less thanamonth. Under these circum- 
stances it is argued that the trial should only 
extend to the really active portion in the pure 
cement,—that is, to the portion which passes 
through a sieve of 5,000 meshes per square 
centimétre. 

Dr. Michaelis proposes to keep portions of 
the trial blocks in boiling water so as to 
expedite the hardening, thus allowing of a 
judgment being more rapidly formed as to the 
final result. The test would take place as 
follows :~—There are taken 100 parts by weight 
of cement, which has passed through a sieve of 
5,000 meshes per square centimétre, and 20 to 
25 parts of water are added. Every five 
minutes two small blocks are made, which are 
pressed into the moulds in the same way as the 
mortar blocks of one part of cement to three of 
sand. In this manner twelve to twenty-four 
blocks are made (section ‘775 of a square inch) 
according to whether one or two series of trials 
are to be carried out. They are kept during 
the first day in an atmosphere saturated with 
steam, and at a temperature of about 59° 
Fahrenheit. After twenty-four hours six or 
twelve blocks are plunged into water of about 
the same temperature, while the rest are 
placed in a vessel kept at boiling-point. After 
twenty-three hours, part of the blocks are 
removed from the latter, and are plunged for 
an hour into water at 59°, after which the test 
by drawing is applied to them as well as to a 
certain number of the slabs kept in the water 
of moderate temperature. The latter would 
give an initial resistance after having set, while 
the former would have a resistance about equal 
to that of the same cement after seven days. 
Finally, the remaining blocks are kept in 
boiling water, and in ordinary water during six 
days, at the end of which they are tested by 
the drawing test. Those which have been six 
days in boiling water have a resistance which 
nearly approaches that of the final hardening. 

The value of the cement would, therefore, 
be determined according to the fineness of the 
grinding and the tests for drawing, within less 
than a week. The hardening in boiling water 
could only be supported by cements without 
any defects, all those in which the mixture is 
not homogeneous falling into pieces after a few 
hours. On the other hand, those cements 
which have resisted this test may be employed 
without fear that any inconveniences may 
result from their use. In this way a new and 
valuable indication is arrived at of the value of 
cements, the principle being that none can be 
considered first-class products, except those 
which not only stand the test of boiling, but 





also become rapidly hardened during that 








process. The blocks made with the mogt 
powdery portion of, the cement being liable to 
be injured by the -appliances used in the 
drawing test, it is.suggested to place a small 
piece of leather or indiarubber between the 
cement and the metal. . 

The new system of tests is thus based upon 
two methods, which have not as yet been 
adopted :—1. The employment, for blocks to be 
tested, of only the active part of the cement,— 
that is, of the part which passes through a 
sieve with 5,000 meshes per square Centimétre 
(15 square inch), 2. The obtaining of a rapid 
hardening by keeping the blocks in boiling 
water; the final resistance being thus ascertained 
at the end of a week. 

In reproducing the above details, the Journal 
du Céramiste et du Chaufournier remarks that 
the first-named method will not probably meet 
with general concurrence and adoption, by 
reason of the somewhat arbitrary nature of its 
fundamental principle. The sieve referred to 
has been chosen because it is the finest to be 
found, and the radical division of the cement 
into two parts (cementing and inert) is not 
considered as being in accordance with reality, 
for, in considering grains of cement of greater 
and greater fineness, it is clear that the cement: 
ing force (which is at first nil) increases until a 
maximum is attained, without it being possible 
to exactly determine the transition. Besides, 
doubts are expressed as to whether the physical 
or chemical quality of the portion remaining on 
the sieve should be absolutely without any 
influence upon the resistance. 

On the other hand, it is admitted as probable 
that the acceleration of hardening induced by 
the operation of boiling, and the new indications 
which this process affords as to the quality of 
cement, may prove of material utility where it 
is desirable to economise time in making trials. 








FIRE PROTECTION OF MANSIONS. 


WE gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity 
which the publication of a little work with the 
above title* furnishes us of calling attention to 
the necessity of protecting country mansions 
against a danger to which they are especially ex- 
posed. The time of yearis approaching when the 
‘family’ will return to their ancestral homes 
for a short season, and the cleaning process 
will be gone through. The plumber will be 
there, and the usual risks will be run with the 
too frequent result. Every one must remember 
some charming old mansion,—the delight of his 
sketching days,—which is now a heap of 
blackened ruins, or has given place to a modern 
substitute which has none of the charms of its 
predecessor. It is grievous to call to mind the 
long list of historic houses which have in recent 
years been wholly or partially destroyed by 
fire. Belvoir Castle, Wynnstay, Warwick 
Castle, Hatfield House, Fryston Hall, Dun- 
combe Park, Ingestre Hall, Blenheim Palace, 
Clumber, Wrotham, Spern, Llandydroc, and 
many others can be counted up, all of them 
more or less full of priceless art-treasures which 
can never be replaced. “Insurance” is no 
security against such losses as these, which are 
incalculable and irreparable. And our vexation 
is intensified by the reflection that all or nearly 
all might have been saved by ordinary care 
and precaution. : 

What the necessary precautions which will 
insure safety are, and how they should be em- 
ployed, Mr. Merryweather explains clearly and 
succinctly in the work before us, the result of 
practical training and a long experience. 

The prime necessity is, of course, the pro- 
vision of an ample and accessible water-supply. 
The many uses to which this can ordinarily be 
turned reduces the expensiveness of the pro- 
vision; for, “apart from ordinary domestic 
duties, it can work coal, luggage, or passenger 
lifts; turn the spit in the kitchen, the lathe m 
the workshop, and blow the organ.” Valuable 
calculations as to the quantity to be provided 
are given, and wise cautions against wasting 
the power of the fire-engine in overcommg 
unnecessary friction in the hose by drawing 
water from a distant source, instead of froma 
special reservoir at hand. 

Instances are given of mansions where all 
that science can suggest has been done for 
their protection from fire, and one ominous case 
in which an undue delay in considering the 
matter resulted in the loss of the house 42 
its contents. ‘The new house of the Empress 0" 


* Fire Protection of Mansions, by James ware 
Merryweather, M.I.M.E. London: Merritt & Hatcher. 
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the French is appesty a model in this respect ; 
fo precaution has been overlooked, and the 
author adds, with the touch of a true artist in 
nis craft, “‘the fire-buckets are beautifully em- 
blazened with the Imperial crown.” As the 
«york was carried out under the advice of Mr. 
Merryweather, we may just ask why the rubber- 
lined canvas hose, which he does not recom. 
mend, and which will only last five or six years, 
was used in place of the leather hose, which he 
foes recommend, and which will last twenty 
years? We hope the difference in cost was 
not spent in emblazoning the fire-buckets, which 
would, at a crisis, ke a poor compensation for 
a leaky hose. 

It is soothing to learn that Hampton Court 
Palace is now, humanly speaking, proof against 
an outbreak of fire; and we must leave the 
Office of Works to settle with the author for his 
statement that the handsome new fire-engine 
house is ‘“‘ more or less”’ in keeping with the old 
buildings. 

The remarks on saving life in case of fire should 
be read by all, though we fear that in an 
emergency few would be likely to remember 
them. An outbreak of fire, the author truly 
says, is generally accompanied by an outbreak 
of temporary insanity, and it is rarely that the 
frightened inmates can be prevailed upon to be 
“calm and avoid confusion and noise.” Still, 
what it were well to do under the circumstances 
may, if once learned, recur to the mind at the 
right moment, and few are so well qualified to 
advise as the writer of the book before us. 

We commend it with a clear conscience to 
allwhom it may concern, and in one way or 
another it concerns us all. It is a pleasure in this 
age of silly “ high-falutin’ ”’ publications to meet 
with a plain account of a practical matter un- 
affectedly written by a man who really under- 
stands what he writes about; and such is Mr. 
Merryweather’s ‘‘ Fire Protection of Mansions.” 
Verbum sap. 








THE TURNERS’ COMPANY. 


Tue Worshipful Company of Turners propose 
to give this year their silver medal, with the 
Freedom of the Company, to any workman, 
whether master, journeyman, or apprentice in 
the trade, in the United Kingdom, who may send 
in the best specimen of hand turning in wood, 
pottery, and precious stones. The competition 
in wood includes turning in both hard and soft 
wood. The qualities which will be considered 
in awarding the prizes will be the following, 
viz. :—1. Beauty of design, symmetry of shape, 
utility, and general excellence of workmanship. 
2. Exact copying, so that two objects produced 
(such as two cups, vases, boxes, or other 
articles) may be facsimiles in every part, or 
exact measures of capacity. 3. Fitness of the 
werk and design for the purpose proposed (for 
instance, turned wood for portions of domestic 
or church furniture). 4. Ability to turn, 
whether circular or oval, in both classes of 
wood. 5. Novelty in application of turning, 
or in design. 6. Carving and polishing are 
admissible, and, if skilfully done, any additional 
effect produced will be considered, but it must 
be subsidiary to the turning. The work must 
be all hand-turning, produced in the lathe with- 
out special rest or tool apparatus, and the 
carving must be the work of the exhibitor. 
he competition in pottery includes terra-cotta, 
stoneware, earthenware, and porcelain. In this 
competition a bronze medal will be given to the 
competitor second in merit in each class, also 
certificates of merit and money prizes will be 
awarded according to the discretion of the 
judges. In the competitions for works in 
Precious stones, and for engraving in intaglio 
and cameo, specimens will be divided into 
classes as follows, according to the material 
and the character of the work. Class A. 
Ruby, sapphire, emerald, and spinel. Class B. 

paz, aquamarine, crysolite, jargoon, amethyst, 
tock crystal, garnet, peridot. Class C. Cabochon 
work of all kinds in regular or fancy shapes, 
naling coral cut for mounting carved garnets, 
* sa sper onyx, &c. Class D. Diamonds, bril- 
gee and reses. Class E. Intaglio and cameo. 
n each class a medal will be given if the speci- 
aie entered are considered worthy ;_ the 
rrr medal and freedom or inedals’ will be 
re ged i those candidates who, in the opinion 
ies judges, show the highest excellence of 
nee combined with the most general 
. as yin the other branches of their trade. In 
hi ing their award, the qualities that will’ be 

efly considered by the judges will be (1) 





symmetry of form and proportion, (2) brilliancy 


of polish, and accuracy in the finish of facets ; 


(3) form and. relative proportion of facets, 
perfectness of .edge; (4) skill in overcoming 
difficulties inherent to the material; (5) judg- 
ment displayed in choice of style and arrange- 
ment of facets, so as to hide natural defects in 
the stone, and still produce its maximum 
beauty; (6) in Class C, particular attention 
will be paid to the design shown in shape and 
arrangement of series of stones to form par- 
ticular ornaments. Further particulars may 
be had on application to Mr. Edgar Sydney, 
hon. sec. to the Competition Committee, 4, 
Hare-court, Temple. 








CAN THE NEW GOVERNMENT OFFICES 
BE DURABLE ? 


Sir,—I have read with attention Mr. H. Travis’s 
letter on this subject in the Builder of the 5th inst., 
p. 9, and would recommend to consideration the use 
of Belgian granite for the new Government Offices 
as referred to by Mr. Gough in the Builder of the 
9th of February. This material can be delivered in 
London, ready worked, prepared for fixing, at 70 to 
75 per cent. cheaper than Aberdeen granite. The 
new Palace of Justice at Brussels will satisfy any 
one as to the good work which can be executed in 
Belgian granite, and it has been introduced into this 
country in the new premises for the Capital and 
Counties Bank at Bristol, where it was delivered 
ready for fixing at a price of only 15 per cent. above 
es of the Bath stone quarried in the neighbour- 

aod. 

Ithink this stone deserves the careful attention 
of those who may be called on to decide the question 
of the material to be used for the New Offices, as it 
possesses many qualities calculated to commend 
itself to their favourable consideration. 

AD. TAGNON. 
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DUST-CARTS, HOGS’-WASH CARTS, &c. 


Sir,—My walk to business is usually through 
some streets at the West End in which are many 
superior hotels and lodgings, besides business 
premises, and it is always possible to know when the 
country people are in town by the activity of these 
carts. Of course they attend in the morning from 
about eight or earlier till ten or later, and during 
these hours the visitors are not always awake or 
looking about, but they must surely be susceptible 
of smell, and perhaps they accept it as natural to 
London. These quarters ought to be the models of 
nicety, but any one who choses to try it may soon 
tind more than he would expect in so respectable a 
parish as St. George, Hanover-square. If the 
cholera should come, something better should be 
i for disposal of refuse long before it gets so 
oul. H. C. 








CHIMNEY CONSTRUCTION. 


Srr,—Will you kindly allow me to ask if any of 
your readers can oblige with the names of works 
where the following tall stacks are erected, viz., 
Warrington, 440 ft. high; Wigan, 420 ft. high; 
Manchester, 410 ft. high. R. M. BANCROFT. 

No. 3, Elm Park-road, Finchley, N. 








SPITALFIELDS MARKET. 


HORNER VU, THE WHITECHAPEL BOARD OF 
WORKS. 


J'HIS case, which is of considerable interest to 
public bodies, was tried in the Chancery Division, 
before Vice-Chancellor Sir James Bacon. 

Sir H. Giffard, Q.C., M.P., Mr. Crossley, Q.C., 
and Mr. Vernon Smith, appeared for the plaintiff, 
who asked for an injunction to restrain the 
defendants from placing posts or other obstruc- 
tions in the four roads, north, east, south, and west, 
leading into Spitaifields Market. 

Mr. Henry Lovegrove, surveyor, produced plans 
of the property, and gave evidence for the plaintiff, 
while Mr. W. La Riviere, surveyor to the White- 
chapel Board, gave evidence of the intentions of the 


committee. Mr. Longmore prepared a model of 
the streets. Mr. Finlay, Q.C., conducted the 
defence. 


The Vice-Chancellor ruled that the special rights 
of the plaintiff as lessee of the market exempted 
him from the operation of the various Acts relating 
to streets and pavements, and gave judgment for 
the plaintiff, with costs, granting the injunction 
prayed for. 7 








Obituary.— We regret to announce the death 
of Mr. Charles Marriner, A.R.I.B.A., which 
took place on the 16th inst., at Francis-street, 
Bedford-sqiare. Mr. Marriner was for some 
years the valued friend and managing assistant 
of Messrs. H. Saxon Snell & Son. He was 
twenty-six years of age. 
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Manaccan‘. €Cértwitl):—A ‘special’ effort -is 
about to be made to raise funds for the restora- 
tion of the interesting old church of Manaccan, 
and it is proposed to hold a bazaar for this-pur- 
pose on the 25th'inst. This ancient church, to 
which considerable interest attaches, is sadly in 
need of restoration. As its name, Manaccan or 
Minster, denotes, there was doubtless once a 
monastery or abbey here. Later on it was con- 
nected with Glasney College, Penryn. In the 
latter part of the last century Richard Polwhele, 
the historian of Cornwall, was the vicar. The 
south door of: the church is one of the. hest 
specimens of Early Norman architecture in the 
county of Cornwall. The belfry and bells, like 
the rest of the sacred edifice, are in a wretched 
condition, and the whole requires thorough 
renovation, which it is thought will take about 
1,200. to complete. 

Brawdy (Pembrokeshire).—The church here, 
which for a country parish is one of the largest 
in the courty, and lies off the high road between 
Haverfordwest and St. David’s, was re-opened 
on the 10th inst. by the Dean of St. David's 
after the first instalment of the restoration had 
been effected by Mr. E. Giles, of Carmarthen, 
under the supervision of the architect, Mr. E. 
H. Lingen Barker, of Hereford. The work 
consists of new windows, gable crosses, trenches 
round building, drainage and ventilation, open 
pitch-pine seats and stalls on wooden platforms, 
encaustic tile floors in chancel and sacrarium, 
with similar bordering to the stone flagging in 
passages, repairs to roofs and walls, and the 
provision of a vestry. 








CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Windermere.—The Roman Catholic Church 
of St. Hubert, built at Windermere, was 
opened on the 24th ult. The church is designed 
in an early type of Gothic architecture, having 
nave, 42 ft. by 21 ft., sanctuary, 21 ft. by 18 ft., 
with sacristy, &c., on the south side. A north 
transept is to be added as funds permit. The 
roof to nave is formed with dressed pitch-pine 
rafters, framed in a pentagonal form; that to 
the sanctuary is barrel-vaulted in wood. The 
floors of the aisles and sanctuary are laid with 
Walker’s wood-paving. The church will be 
seated with chairs supplied by Messrs. Jones & 
Willis. The walls are built of the local slate, 
with freestone dressings from Hexham. The 
west end is lighted by a triplet window, the 
lights being of equal height; and an octagonal 
spirelet rises from the south-west angle of the 
building to a height of 70 ft. ‘Ihe entrance to 
the tower is from the north side, through a 
boldly-designed porch, and the east end of the 
sanctuary is lighted with a wheel window of a 
very pleasing outline. The whole of the 
windows are glazed with antique glass in lead 
quarries, from designs by the architect. The 
church is erected upon a beautiful site, over- 
looking the lake, and forms a very picturesque 
feature in the beautiful neighbourhood. It has 
been built by local contractors from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. Robert 
Walker, architect and surveyor, Kendal ‘and 
Windermere. 

South Teddington.—A new school-church for 
the Roman Catholic body was opened on the 
25th ult. The building (according tothe Tablet) 
is situated at the junction of Fairfax and Bushey 
Park roads, between Teddington and Hampton 
Wick stations. It is a solid parallelogram 
(55 ft. by 30 ft.) erection of white brick, having 
a bold and itaposing facade, with stone facings, 
surmounted by a pediment and cross, and a 
square belfry of simple Italian character. It 
consists of two stories, the upper one being the 
temporary church, and reached from the porch 
by a stone staircase. It is lighted by eight 
windows glazed with tinted glass; there is a 
small organ-gallery over the entrance. ‘The 
altar, raised on four steps, is of imitation 
marble, with the sacred heart in thecentre. It 
has a stained open roof of low pitch. ‘The 
architect is Mr. W. C. Monro, and the builder 
Mr. G. Constable. : 

Salford.—The Chapel of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment forms the south transept of the Roman 
Catholic cathedral at Salford. The decoration 
forms a special feature in this chapel: the roof 
is treated in white and vermilion, with medal- 
lions emblematic of the Blessed Sacrament, and 
golden coloured stars between. The decoration 
has been executed by Mr. J. Pippet, of the firm 
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of Messrs. Hardman & Co. All the marble and 
alabaster work by Mr. R. L. Boulton, of Chelten- 
ham. Messrs. Southern & Son, of Salford, were 
the contractors for the woodwork. The wrought- 
iron work has been executed by Messrs. Hard- 
man, Powell, & Co., of Birmingham. The whole 
has been designed and carried out under the 
direction of the architects, Messrs. Pugin & 
Pugin, of Westminster. 


Hooks. 


* Bibliothéque del’ Enseignement des Beaux-Arts.” 
Paris: A. Quantin, 7, Rue 8. Benoit. 


=I HIS series of elementary handbooks is 
“i, issued under the patronage of the 
=| ‘‘ Administration des Beaux-Arts,’”’ and 
has been crowned by the French Academy; to 
point out, therefore, the utility of its purpose 
and the excellence of its execution is almost 
superfluous. Since the appearance of the first 
volumes in 1883, a whole edition has already 
been exhausted; it is in the hopes that the 
series may circulate widely in England as in 
France that we note shortly the general out- 
lines of the scheme. French educationalists 
have felt that, though the eight years of a 
course in a lycée may be devoted to the 
‘“‘ humanities,” on the subject of art education 
has been dumb. In every department of 
artistic and archzological investigation French 
savants have been eagerly at work, but the 
result of their labours has been to the multitude, 
even to the educated many, a sealed book. In 
such department of study there was wanted a 
treatise, brief, clear, sound, simple, and above 
allcheap. Itis in answer to this demand that 
the ‘“ Bibliothéque ” before us is planned. 
When complete the series will comprise :—1. 
Certain general volumes on the principles of 
art, e.g., “ Aisthetics and the History of Art.” 
Painting, sculpture, architecture, engraving, 
ornamentation, music. 2. Special volumes 
devoted to the history of particular branches 
and special periods, e.g., ‘‘ Mythology in Art,” 
Oriental archwology, Egyptian archzology, 
Byzantine art, numismatics, manuscripts, and 
miniatures, artistic anatomy, perspective, and 
a host of other kindred subjects. 3. A series 
of dictionaries of artists and art terms, guides 
to collectors, biographies of artists. 4. A 
series devoted to the discussion of special 
handicrafts bordering on arts such as ebonising, 
lock-making, carriage-making. In fact, glancing 
down the prospectus of the series it is difficult 
to recall any subject of interest connected even 
remotely with art or handicrafts to which a 
volume is not devoted. The series will appeal 
as much to the intelligent workman as to the 
artist, the beginner in archeology, and the 
general art-student. 

Each volume is confided to a specialist of 
note. Such names as those of M. Chipiez, 
M. Collignon, M. Maspero, M. Martha, M. 
Rayet, are sufficient guarantee of the quality of 
the work. Each volume is abundantly illus- 
trated. Ina series issued at the price of 3 francs 
per volume the illustrations are necessarily a 
weak point, but we may say at once that they 
are no worse than those current in books issued 
at five times the price. Fourteen of the series 











appeared in 1883, including “ Archéologie 
Grecque,” “Gravure,” “ Tapisserie,’’ “ Mo- 
saique.”’ Peinture Flamande. For 1884 are 


promised nineteen volumes, among them 
Architecture, by M. Chipiez; “ Bijoux et 
Joyaux,” by M. Falize; “La Céramique,” by 
M. Henri Havard; “ L’Archéologie Etrusque et 
Romaine,” by M. Martha. This volume, the 
first to appear in 1884, now lies before us. Ina 
series embracing so wide a field the execution 
of each individual volume must necessarily vary 
much. The volame before us is an excellent 
specimen of clear, popular, and, so far as is 
possible in an incomplete subject, complete 
treatment. To most of us the Etruscans are a 
people of vague, mysterious association. We 
have been, perhaps, to Bologna, and seen some 
odd bronze repoussé work; to Volterra, and 
wandered through a museum of architects; to 
Florence, and, possibly, picked up some frag- 
ments of “‘ bucchero nero,” with queer Assyrian 
designs ; to Corneto, and gone down deep into 
the earth, risking the perils of malaria to see 
terrible, painted demons on the walls of tombs 
that we know to be Etruscan. We carry away 
a general impression of grotesqueness, of coarse 
realism, but few of us would care to be 
questioned closely as to dates or processes. 
Some of us, who might know better, still talk of 





the beautiful pottery that Greece has left us as 
“Etruscan ” vases. The small volume before 
us will save us from much uneomfortable ignor- 
ance in future wanderings, and give us in outline 
all that is certainty known of “ Lars Posrenna 
of Clusium” and his ancestors and his art 
tendencies. It tells us of the contents of 
‘‘Terramares,”’ those curious pre-historic mounds 
abonnding in the basin of the Po; of the infla- 
ence of Phoenicia and the early immigrants 
from Corinth ; of the wonderful polygonal walls, 


‘|the gates, and stone facades, many of which 


still remain to be the marvel of tourists. 
The Etruscans never seem to have advanced 
beyond the merest rudiments in sculpture 
in stone; terra-cotta and bronze were the 
materials they loved best, no doubt, because 
these materials most readily lent themselves to 
a certain photographic realism which always 
beset Etruscan art. The art of portraiture in 
bronze, the Etruscans probably taught to the 
Romans. an art eagerly affiliated by a people 
whose historical instinct was strong. The 
more ideal art of sculptured stone they must 
borrow later from the Greeks. All this interest- 
ing story of the fusion of art elements in Italy 
M. Martha sets clearly before us, and then 
passes to the more familiar topic of the sculp- 
ture and architecture of Rome, carefully 
separating in each the indigenous from the 
foreign elements. 

It is in such volumes as the present one on 
Etruria and Rome that the peculiar merit of the 
series is seen. Where the subject is obscure, 
and such facts as are ascertained are recorded 
only in the monographs of the learned, the 
necessity for the middle man,—the populariser, 
—is doubled. If, as is the case with M. Martha, 
he is both savant and populariser, his merit 
and the merit of the work is enhanced. Such 
a series is much needed in England, but ina 
country which trusts its art education much to 
private endeavour, little to State organisation, 
it can scarcely as yet be looked for. When it 
comes, we can only hope it may rival in excel- 
lence the existing volumes of the French issue. 





Handbook of Sanitary Information. By RocER 
S. Tracy, M.D. London: Tribner. 

THIs is a compilation, but it is a compilation 
by one who understands the subject dealt with, 
and which cannot fail to be useful to all into 
whose hands it may chance to fall. 

Drainage matters are never safely conducted 
without the advice of experts, and the house- 
holder who should attempt to put his house in 
order under guidance of the wisest of hand- 
books only would probably do almost as much 
harm as good. But there ure circumstances in 
which professional advice cannot be had, and 
then this little book would be a friend indeed. 
The chapter on disinfectants and their employ- 
ment concerns every householder, and just now 
more than ordinarily. The chapter on foods is 
comforting, if its statement that the adultera- 
tions of trade are rarely deleterious may be 
relied upon. The book, as a whole, is clear and 
concise, and there is but little in it which is 
debatable. Exception may perhaps be taken 
by some to the statement that fresh air should 
enter a room at the ceiling, and the foul air 
leave it at the floor level; but if we can only 
persuade the fresh air te come in and the foul 
air to go out, we are not disposed to inquire too 
curiously into the “order of its going.” 

The handbook is an evidence of the increased 
attention whieh the Americans are giving to 
sanitary questions; not before it is time if 
other writers are to be believed. 





Drainage and Sewerage of Dwellings. By Wo. 
PauLt GERHARD. London: Triibner & Co. 
THIs is an American work, we are happy to 
say, and that it is of American and not of 
English houses that the author speaks when 
asserting that “ Bath-rooms and water-closets 
are frequently located in the centre of a house 
with no other light but that from a window 
opening into the staircase hall.” If, as the 
author says, it is not unusual to find water- 
closets and urinals in dark closets lighted only 
by a gas flame, with no outlet except into the 
hall or a bed-room, all we can say is that the 
appropriateness of his admirable treatise is 
beyond question. If the above be true, we can 
well believe that the “ most remote, ill-lighted, 
and closely-confined corner of the basement or 
cellar is selected for the servants’ water-closet,”’ 
and that it often proves the pest of the house. 

To awaken an apathetic public to the serious 
risks they run unnecessarily by their neglect of 





the securities of modern sanitary science, and 


to enlighten them as to the easiest and mog 
effectual remedies for the defects of American 
houses, is the object of the author. His book ig 
avowedly a compilation from the works of otheyp 
labourers in the same field; but it is compiled 
with judgment, brought down to the latest date 
and copiously and clearly illustrated. We are 
glad to note the recommendation to dispengg 
with the ordinary joinery about baths, sinks, 
and water-closet apparatus, limiting the wood. 
work about the latter to the seat; and wo 
cordially endorse the extract he gives from 
“The House that Jill Built.” “I don’t believe” 
she says, ‘‘ that there would be half the trouble 
with plumbing, either in the way of danger to 
health or from dishonest or ignorant work, if it 
had not been the custom to keep it as much ag 
possible out of sight.” 

The book, like most American books, is well 
written, and the Americanisms which occur in 
it are piquant and expressive. 

The labours of Dr. Simon and others, and the 
inventions of the late Mr. George Jennings, Mr, 
Hellyer, and other Englishmen are used and 
acknowledged by the writer, whose work on an 
increasingly important subject may be consulted 
with profit by all engaged in sanitary matters, 








Che Student’s Column, 


HINTS FOR THE STUDY OF 
THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE.—III, 


3, AVING disposed of the insulated styles 
of architecture, we now approach those 
#|] recognised sources from which all the 
other styles throughout the known world are 
said to be derived. Before following the threads 
from the beginning onwards through the web, 
and treating the subject synthetically, it may be 
well to reverse the process and treat it analyti- 
cally, in order to know what we. are going to 
talk about. 

Thus, the architecture of the present day, 
taken as a whole, is a general jumble of all the 
styles that have existed, the threads having 
sometimes got into an inextricable knot, owing 
perhaps to the use of various architectural 
sewing machines, purchased for the purpose of 
saving honest hand and brain work, but. betray- 
ing their users into unexpected complications. 
Here and there, honest efforts are being made 
to lay in fresh threads, starting from soms way 
back so as to derive strength from their neigh- 
bours, and with the full intentiun of leaving 
their individual mark on the web. But it is not 
so very long since dabs of colour, closely imitat- 
ing those of certain former periods, were blandly 
sewn down upon and proudly exhibited as part 
of the pattern. It will, therefore, save con- 
fusion to go back until we find the pattern 
running more evenly, let us say to the sixteenth 
century, in Europe. Here we shall find some 
of those elements generally known as “ Classic” 
not unpleasantly mixed with others known as 
“Gothic.” We shall observe that the Classic 
threads have joined the rest from a side direc- 
tion starting ever so far back, while the Gothic 
threads have gradually acquired their colour 
and texture from Romanesque threads with 
perhaps a tinge from Byzantine ones. These 
two find their source, some in a straight line 
and others in a detour by the East, from Rome, 
and here we shall pick up that thread that 
added its colour to the sixteenth century. From 
Rome the threads may be traced back to Greece, 
and from Greece to Egypt and Assyria. 








EGYPT AND ASSYBIA. 


It is difficult to say Egypt from Assyria oF 
Assyria from Egypt. It takes at least two 
threads to start a web (other than a spiders 
web), and the only question is, which is the 
older thread of the two? This is too serious 4 
subject to tackle lightly, so we will take refuge 
behind Fergusson, and begin, as he does, with 
those West Asiatic styles which include Chal- 
dean, Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian archi- 
tecture. We shall thus also be in harmony 
with the Bible record, which places the cradle 
of the human race in their locality, namely, ™ 
Mesopotamia, or the country,—as its name 1m 
plies,—between the rivers Tigris and Euphrates. 
This is merely the central portion of an exten 
sive area to which Fergusson, on page 161 of 
his Handbook, allots the architectural section 
which he calls Assyrian. He says that the 
three typical races of mankind, the Tartar, the 
Semitic, and the Aryan, are found living 





together in the Valley of the Euphrates, but 
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hat the architecture of Assyria was that of 
a Semitic people, and especially interesting as 
exhibiting actual examples of that style with 
which we have long been familiar from the 
descriptions in the Bible of the buildings of 
Solomon. Other references for study of this 
West Asiatie architecture are as follows :— 
Fergusson’s “ History of Architecture,” vol. i. 

130; Smith and Slater’s “ Classic Architec- 
ture,’ p. 43; Gwilt’s “ Encyclopedia,” p. 15; 
Ramée’s “ Histoire Générale de |’ Architecture,”’ 
vol. i. p- 273; Rosengarten’s “ Nandbook of 
Architectural Styles,” p. 37; Viollet-le-Duc’s 
“Habitationsof Maninall Ages,” p. 135; Viollet- 
le-Duc’s‘‘Lectureson Architecture,’’vol.ii. p.178 ; 
Gailhabaud’s““Monuments Anciens et Modernes,”’ 
vol.i., plates 43 et seq. There are valuable works, 
specially on this subject; notably Layard’s 
Nineveh,” two vels. 8vo., published in 1850, 
and Layard’s “‘ Nineveh and Babylon,’’ one vol. 
8vo., published in 1853; and the Institute 
Library also contains the very fine work, Place’s 
“Ninive et lAssyrie,” three vols. fol., pub- 
lished from 1867 to 1870. There is also an 
interesting article in the Builder, of Oct. 15th, 
1881, on “‘ The Recent Discoveries in Chaldea.” 

But the subject can be studied in a more 
tangible form at the British Museum, which 
contains a large collection of the actual sculp- 
tures brought from Assyria, which were dis- 
covered by Layard, and are described in his 
works. These sculptures are all bas-reliefs 
carved on huge slabs of stone,—Fergusson, in 
one instance, calls them of alabaster,—which 
clothed the lower portions of the walls of 
certain magnificent palaces built on mounds 
overlooking the river. With the exception of 
these slabs, the structures appear to have been 
of a perishable nature, that is to say, that the 
upper story consisted of wooden posts support- 
ing flat roofs of earth, made enormously thick 
to keep out the heat of the sun; that such 
posts were an easy prey to fire, and that the 
consequent fall of the roof would bury the 
sculptured slabs. Moreover, the walls behind 
the slabs were composed of mere sun-dried 
bricks, and being thus exposed, would soon 
crumble away again, so that in a very short 
time an enormous palace would become a grass- 
grown heap, and a tempting site for villages to 
be built on its breezy height. 

This very concealment of the ruins has, how- 
ever, led to their preservation in as perfect a 
state as at the time of their erection, about 
2,600 years ago, or even more, the earliest 
described by Fergusson being from the north- 
west palace at Nimroud, about 900 B.C., of 
which he says the sculptures exceed in beauty 
those of the later palaces at Khorsabad and 
Koyunjik, built in the eighth century B.C. In 
Smith and Slater’s ‘Classic Architecture,” 
p. 48, will be found a complete plan of the 
palace at Khorsabad, from which the great 
winged bulls now in the British Museum were 
taken. The student will not fail to notice the 
jwe legs with which these bulls are provided. 
The Assyrians were accustomed to sculpture in 
relief, seen from one direction only, and not in 
the round, and therefore felt that both the 
front and side “elevation”? of these animals 
should each appear with its proper number of 
legs. The bas-reliefs from the palace of 
Koyunjik, arranged in the basement at the 
British Museum, and representing lion-hunts, 
exhibit a very high order of art, and may be 
taken as models (as they were by the late 
William Burges) for the proper treatment of 
sculpture in low relief. In Redford’s “‘ Manual 
of Sculpture,” p. 105, it is remarked that 
“neither in Assyrian nor Persepolitan sculp- 
tures is the female figure to be found, and that 
thus we can readily see how it happened 
that the Assyrians never had any high ideal 
such as distinguishes the art of the Egyptians 
and Greeks.” A statement nearly but not 
quite correct. 

Botta, the French Consul at Mosul, is credited 
with the discovery of Assyrian sculpture, but 
his book on the subject is not in the Institute 

ibrary. Place’s work, however, is to be found 
there, and is most interesting on account of the 
arrangement of the plates, namely, with an 
illustration of the actnal state of the ruins at 
the bottom of the page, and above it, a con- 
jectural restoration of its former state. Here 
the semi-circular arch is frequently shown, and 
_ existence is borne out by some original 
ronze gates of Shalmaneser II., dated 859 B.C., 

found in the British Museum, on which a 


own gateway is represented with two semi- 
circular headed openings. 





Before leaving the subject of Nineveh, it 
should be remarked that the Egyptians are said 
to have overrun Assyria from the nineteenth to 
the fourteenth century B.C., and Fergusson 
says they have left no monuments in the subject 
land. There are, however, some ivory carvings, 
in the Nimroud Gallery at the British Museum, 
from the north - west palace, which bear a 
strong resemblance to Egyptian work. On the 
destruction of Nineveh, says Fergusson, Babylon 
rose from its ruins with renewed splendour 
during the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, whose name 
is found impressed on every brick of the build- 
ings, including the remarkable Birs Nimroud, a 
pyramidal structure surmounted by a temple, 
somewhat in the manner of the Mexican build- 
ings but square in plan, whereas they are oblong. 
“From Babylon we pass to Passargadez, which 
was adorned by Cyrus and Cambyses between 
the years 560 and 523 B.C., and thence to the 
far more magnificent capitals of Darius and 
Xerxes, who have left on the platform of 
Persepolis remains of architectural magnificence 
unrivalled in the country, and which may be 
considered as the culminating form of the 
earlier architecture of the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians.”’ 

Now, it is chiefly to Persepolis, in Persia, that 
we must look for the source of one of the 
features of Greek architecture, namely, the 
voluted capital. Here we find it in connexion 
with a column, which is also a feature not 
actually found in earlier Assyrian examples, 
though it is represented in their sculpture. In 
those sculptures the volute is laid horizontally, 
whereas on the actual Persian columns it is 
placed up on end. ‘There has been more 
discussion about the origin of the volute 
than about almost any other decorative feature 
of columnar architecture. We have seen it in 
Indian stonework, evidently copied from wooden 
construction ; and Viollet-le-Duc, in his ‘ Habi- 
tations of Man in all Ages,” considers it the 
natural way of ornamenting the ends of a 
wooden cross beam. The spiral is a form fre- 
quently found in nature, and anyone with a 
taste for lightness and grace would, almost 
involuntarily, trace such a curve on any object 
he wished to ornament. Look at the bas-relief 
of the little fishing pavilion from Khorsabad on 
p. 179 of Fergusson’s Handbook, and the curling 
waves of the water, with which the voluted 
capitals harmonise ; or look again at the wonder- 
ful curly locks of the Assyrian men and bulls 
at the British Museum. The fingers of their 
sculptors must have been always “on the 
curl.” 

Another origin of the volute is attributed by 
Skidmore to the spiral treatment of metal 
work. 

Why, then, do we find no actual Assyrian 
stone columns with voluted capitals until we 
come to the date of Persepolis? Probably 
because the only columns used at Nineveh 
were, as above mentioned, of wood, for support- 
ing the superstructure, and have, therefore, 
perished ; while at Persepolis they are of stone, 
and have survived. These columns are closely 
fluted, and stand on a base,—two points which 
must be borne in mind when the Greek Ionic 
order is considered. Indeed, this word ‘ Ionic,”’ 
so far as it means Asian or Eastern, is more or 
less connected with Assyrian art. With which 
hint, and a passing allusion to the Lycian tombs 
in Asia Minor, closely imitated from wooden 
construction, and of which we have a splendid 
example in the British Museum, we must pass 
on to the other main source of Greek and sub- 
sequent architecture, namely, Egypt. 

So far as the antiquity of existing buildings is 
concerned, Egyptian architecture is said to 
surpass all others. Egyptian chronology is too 
large a subject even for Fergusson to enter 
into, as he points out on p. 214 of his “‘ Hand- 
book of Architecture,” that the actual difference 
between the best authorities, for the date of the 
Great Pyramid is no less than 2,400 years. All 
seem agreed, however, that the Pyramids of 
Gizeh, in the neighbourhood of Memphis, not 
far from the modern Cairo, and therefore near 
the mouth or lower part of the Nile, are the 
oldest buildings in Egypt. Moreover, these 
Pyramids, of which there are a great number, 
and all, apparently, royal sepulchres, are on the 
western or left bank of the Nile. The appear- 
ance of them is too well known te need descrip- 
tion, but an idea of the size of the largest may 
be obtained by comparing its area with that of 
Linculn’s-inn Fields. They are entered from 
the north side by a passage sloping downwards, 
from which it may have been intended to watch 





the polar star. But this is a mere specu- 
lation. 

Besides the various handbooks that have been 
referred to, and in which Egyptian adjoins the 
chapter on Assyrian architecture, there are a 
great number of special books on Egyptian art. 
The library of the Institute possesses a copy 
of Lepsius, twelve huge folio volumes, some of 
which should certainly be studied, while the 
latter ones are more especially devoted to the 
painting, sculpture, and hieroglyphics of this 
wonderful nation (observe the difference be- 
tween the latter and those of Mexico). Other 
works in the Institute Library are :—Lesuer’s 
“Chronologie des Rois d’Egypte,” 1 vol. 
quarto ; Brugsch’s “ Egypt under the Pharaohs” 
(no architectural plates), 1879, 2 vols. 8vo.; 
Belzoni’s ‘‘ Narrative of Operations,” 1821; G. 
Long’s “Egyptian Antiquities in the British 
Museum”; Col. Vyse’s ‘Pyramids of Gizeh,” 
3 vols. royal quarto; Sir Gardiner Wilkinson’s 
“Topography of Thebes,” 1835, 8vo.; Sir 
Gardiner Wilkinson’s “‘ Architecture of Ancient 
Egypt,” 1850, text oct. and plates fol.; Sir 
Gardiner Wilkinson’s “Egyptians under the 
Pharaohs,” 1857, 1 vol. 8vo. (This is a popular 
work, written as a guide to the Egyptian Court 
at: the Crystal Palace. There is also Jones & 
Bonomi’s “Guide to the Crystal Palace Courts.’’) 
Hoskin’s ‘‘ Travels in Ethiopia,’ 1835, 1 vol. 
quarto ; Marriette Bey’s “ Monuments of Upper 
Egypt”’; Withen’s “ Arts and Antiquities of 
Egypt,” 1843, 1 vol. 8vo.; Frith's “ Egypt and 
Palestine,” photographed and described, 1858, 
fol.; Arundel and Bonomi’s “ Gallery of Anti- 
quities,’ treating of Iconography; Prisse 
d’Avenne’s “ Antiquités Egyptiennes du Musée 


’ Britannique,”’ 1846; and there may be other 


works added since the above were consulted, so 
there is no lack of means to study the subject. 

We have mentioned the Pyramids in reference 
to the antiquity of Egyptian buildings; there is 
not, however, much about them that can be 
called architecture, and we sre more interested 
to arrive at some feature in which a source of 
Greek architecture can be recognised. Such 
examples occur in very early times, as far back 
as what is known as the Twelfth Dynasty, and 
in the form of colwmns supporting the entrances 
to a series of tombs cut out of the vertical face 
of the rock at Beni-Hassan. At first, such 
supports were square piers, then octagons, then 
sixteen-sided, and so on, as has been described 
in the case of columns in the Indian rock-cut 
temples, but with this difference, that whereas 
the Indian examples have all the changes of 
form exhibited in one column, the Egyptian 
ones are either square, octagonal, or sixteen- 
sided, &c., from bottom to top. Moreover, 
these sides (with the exception of one left for 
hieroglyphics) were sometimes hollowed or 
fluted, and in some instances the columns taper 
from bottom to top, and are surmounted by a 
flat slab of stone to help them in carrying the 
weight of the architrave overthem. The result 
is a striking similarity to a Greek Doric column, 
but that there is a base which the Greek 
example lacks, and that the “‘ echinus ”’ is lacking 
which the Greek examples always have. This 
is a cushion, as it were, interposed to soften the 
abrupt change of form between the circular 
column and the square surmounting slab or 
abacus. 

In John Pennethorne’s ‘‘ Geometry and 
Optics of Ancient Architecture,” which will be 
referred to in the next article, there is given, 
on page 113, illustrating the southern temple 
at Karnac, an Egyptian capital with the echinus, 
and if this rare example actually was seen by a 
Greek, the origin of the Greek Doric column 
would be entirely settled. 

The limits of this article permit no more than 
a passing allusion to the magnificent Egyptian 
temples (as distinguished from the Assyrian 
palaces), with their various orders of peculiarly 
Egyptian columns, their massive propylons with 
a roll up each of their sloping sides (which roll 
is by some thought to be derived from a bundle 
of reeds tied together, and which sloping sides 
are by Freeman referred to the natural slope of 
a rock), their obelisks, their colossal figures, 
their hieroglyphics, painting, and bas-relief 
sculpture showing the most wonderful power 
to conventionalise natural objects that the 
world has ever seen. We know from the Bible, 
Acts vii. 22, that “‘ Moses was learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians,” and we may infer 
that there was a good deal for him to learn. 

For actual examples of Egyptian architec- 
ture, the British Museum may be visited with 
much profit. There is a complete “lotus 
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bud” column, and there is a separate bell- 
shaped capital. There is also in a glass case 
an original model of an Egyptian house, which 
is especially interesting on account of the 
masonry joints being represented to sag from 
the four corners, bearing out a theory of 
Viollet-le-Duc’s, in his ‘‘ Habitations of Man,” 
and corresponding with the masonry of the 
Japanese walls before mentioned. 








BUILDING PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


July 4, 1884.—9,744, T. Telford, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Chimney Tops.-—9,747,W. Kennedy, Glasgow, 
Translucent Plates for use as a Substitute for Glass 
in Roof Lights, &c.—9,770, J. H. Johnson, London, 
Stop Attachment for limiting the Movement of 
Doors, &. Com. by MM. Variclé & Cie and MM. 
F, Moulin, Paris. 

July 5.—9,781, W. Fearenside, Liverpool, and 
R. Baynes, Liscard, Automatic Disinfecting and 
Deodorising Process. : 

July 7.—9,850, J. B. Coleman, London, Cooking 
Ranges.—9,857, F. Cuntz, Karlsbad, Austria, Inter- 
mittent Flushing Apparatus. 

July 8.—9,877, A. Downing, Birmingham, Case- 
ment-stay Fastening. — 9,885, D. E. Langham, 
Wimbledon, Venetian Blinds.—9,886, T. W. Helli- 
well, Brighouse, Fixing and Supporting Sheets of 
Glass for Covering Greenhouses, Railway Stations, 
&c.—9,887, H. M. Smith, London, Coating or 
Surfacing Bricks and Tiles.—9,888, L. E. A. 
E. D de Liebbaber, London, Colouring Stones for 
Building purposes, &c.—9,894, B, Whitehouse, 
Birmingham, Blind-cord Pulleys.—9,926, W. R. 
Lake, London, Bridge-piers, &c. Com. by A. 
Cottran, Naples. 

July 9.—9,939, W. Finch, Burnham, Roofing | 
Tiles.—9,954, A. B. Milne, Birmingham, Opening 
and Closing Fanlights, Skylights, Ventilators, &c. 

C. H. Melance, ‘Derby, Manufacture of 


9° , 
Houses. 

July 10.—10,014, H. K. Bromhead, Glasgow, 
Wind-guard or Chimney-top.—10,018, H. Saunders, 
Brighton, Pavements or Coverings for Streets, 
Floors, &c., in Wooden Blocks. 


SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. t 


July 8.—11, W. J. B. Graham, Charlton, Fire- 
resisting Compound.—5,014, A. J. Boult, London, 
Venetian Blinds. Com. by J. Querre, Toulouse. — 
7,261, J. F. Wiles, Old Charlton, Fire-lighter. 

July 11.—2,614, J. Donkin, Bournemouth, Com- 
bining Earth and Water Closets.—5,811, W. Devoll, 
Erdington, Double Syphons for flushing Water- 
closets.—6,727, G. Clutterbuck, London, Water- 
waste Preventer.—7,342, ©. Toope, London, Pro- 
tecting the Joists of Buildings from Fire.—7,672, 
J. W. Brown, Leamington, Cooking-ranges.—7,730, 
A. B. Brady, Maldon, Combined Sewer Ventilator 
and Manhole Cover, Xe. 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS 
Published during the week ending July 12, 1884, 


5,432, A. Hildesheimer, London, Fire-screens, &c, 
(Nov. 17, 1883, price 4d.) . 


A tight frame is made in the form of an easel, and across 
each s'de of this frame is stretched a sheet of pasteboard 
or sheet-metal ornamented as required, and supports are 
pleced across the frame where necessary, whereby a series 
of hollow chambers are formed inside the frame. 


5,526, H. Hancock, London, Fastenings for Doors 
and Windows, &c. (Nov. 26, ’83, 6d.) 


The handle is placed in the centre of the door, and on 
the inner end of its spindle is a pinion, which gears into 
racks on the rods of the bolts in such a manner that by 
turning the handle all the bolts are simultaneously shoot 
out of or retired into the edges of the door. These bolts 
are preferably placed on the top and bottom edges, and on 
the side edges of the door, 


5,616, G. Hand-Smith, London, Production of 
Colours, Marks, or Designs in Marble, Wood, &c. 
(Dec. 3, ’83, 8d.) 


This is an improvement on the patent granted on the 
29th of September, 1877, in subjecting the articles, when 
they have been marked or coloured as required to dry heat 
in aclosed chamber first, and then afterwards admitting 
the vapour at a temperature of 200° Fahr. When the 
owe are treated sufficiently the heat is then gradually 

owered., 


5,621, G. W. von Nawrocki, Berlin, Wood Pave- 
ment. Com. by R. Albrecht, Tilsit, Germany. 
(Dec. 3, °83, 2d.) 


To dispense with the usual concrete foundation, and yet 
te keep the blocks level notwithstanding the traffic thereon, 
strips of metal are passed through ves made in the two 
adjacent side faces of the blocks whereby the several rows 
are locked together. (Fro. Pro.) 


5,659, W. P. Thompson, Liverpool, Seal-traps for 
Wash-basins, &. Com. by A. Edwards, Asbury 
Park, U.S.A. (Dec. 6, ’83, 6d.) 

These seal-traps are formed of iron, and the mercury 
by which the seal is effected is held in a small separate 
cap, which is screwed on over the trap. As the iron in 
which the mercury is held is in its plain state oxide of 
mercury is formed in the trap, which entirely prevents the 
growth of all vegetable organisms. The induction and 
seal-pipesabove the mercury are coated with porcelain. 


; he gues by Hart & Co,, Patent Agents, 186, Fleet- 





Open to public i i 
Pe be. pas he inspection for two months from the 





Miscellanen. 


Cast-Iron Columns as Principal Sup- 
ports.—The employment of cast-iron columns 
as main supports has, we understand, been 
greatly restricted at Berlin by a regulation 
issued recently from the architect’s department 
of the police authorities of thut city, causing 
great consternation amongst builders. The 
cause of the new order is said to have been a 
discovery in connexion with a fire last winter in 
the Alte-Jakobstrasse, when it was found that 
the hot cast-iron columns had been cracked by 
the effect of the cold water jet playing upon 
them, so that the upper stories of the house 
were as near collapsing as they could possibly 
be. The state of the buildings in the Leipziger- 
strasse and other localities where shop pro- 
perty abounds has also contributed towards the 
issue of the regulation. It happens almost 
uniformly that the whole ground story, and 
frequently also the first-floor, forms one open 
space, above which are inhabited floors, which 
have besides a plan quite different from those 
beneath them, when, of course, no account is 
taken of the old principle of “pillar upon 
pillar.’ The dividing walls of the upper floors 
rest uniformly upon cast-iron columns, and the 
safety of the family inhabiting those floors 
depends entirely upon the soundness of those 
iron supports, which, as has been pointed oat 
above, have proved to be unreliable in case of fire. 
The Berlin police authorities insist upon it that, 
where partition walls rest upon columns, the 
latter are either to be brickedin or covered with 
a patent plastering in such a manner that an 
air-space remains between the iron and the 
brick or plastering. In many cases a brick 
pier or granite pillar is prescribed.—lIron. 

Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition of Wax- 
works has just been removed from Baker- 
street (where it has been located for fifty years) 
to a new and extensive building specially 
erected for it in Marylebone-road. The new 
building was designed by Mr. F. W. Hunt, 
architect and surveyor to the Portman 
Estate, and built by Mr. H. W. Williams. It 
is in red brick, having six large glass domes. 
It has a frontage of nearly 400 ft. and an 
average of 60 ft. depth. The style is 
modern Italian, and the staircase originally 
stood in Baron Grant’s mansion at Ken- 
sington. It is entirely of white marble, 
and supported by caryatides, modelled from 
those in the Louvre. The walls of the staircase 
have been lined with marble and alabaster by 
Messrs. Burke & Co., and otherwise decorated 
by them in the Venetian style. They have 
also supplied the mosaic pavement. The new 
building is almost immediately adjoining the 
Baker - street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway. 

Mr. Bailey Denton.— There is no one 
whose name is better known in English agri- 
culture, though his own experience might well 
induce him to suppose that he was better known 
in foreign countries than at home. We are 
very much interested in hearing of the distinc- 
tion which has come to him from the French 
Government, who have conferred on him their 
cross for ‘‘ Mérite Agricole.”” Mr. Bailey Denton 
has a large share in the history of the greatest 
agricultural improvement of modern times,— 
the power given to tenants-for-life to charge 
their estates for agricultural improvements. 
Not only in the original urgency by which this 
great legal change was carried, but in the 
actual work of improvement effected under it, 
there is no one who holds a more prominent 
place in recent agricultural history. And it is 
satisfactory to find that this is recognised, if not 
by the authorities at home, at any rate by the 
Governments of other countries.—Agricultural 
Gazette. 

Sanitary Institute of Great Britain.— 
At the anniversary meeting, held at the Royal 
Institution, Albemarle- street, on Thursday, 
July 10th, the Right Hon. Earl Fortescue, Vice- 
president of the Institute, in the chair, an 
address (as elsewhere mentioned) was delivered 
by Dr. H. C. Bartlett, F.C.S., on “ Some of the 
Present Aspects of Practical Sanitation,” and 
the medals and certificates were presented to 
the successful exhibitors at the Exhibition held 
at Glasgow in September, 1883. At the close of 
the address, the Chairman proposed a vote of 
thanks to Dr. Bartlett, which was seconded by 
Mr. R. B. Grantham, M. Inst. C.E.; and a vote 
of thanks to the Right Hon. Earl Fortescue for 
presiding was moved by Dr. A. Carpenter, and 
seconded by Prof. F, de Chaumont, M.D., F.R.S. 








| 
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Birkbeck Building Society.—The thirty. 
third annual meeting of the Birkbeck Building 
Society was held on the 10th inst. in the 
Theatre, 29 and 30, Southampton-buildings 
Chancery-lane. The report, adopted unapj. 
mously by the meeting, states that the receipts 
during the year ending 31st of March lag 
amounted to 6,815,812/., making a total from 
the commencement of the Society of 77,379,431), 
The deposits from members and others were 
6,107,8511., and the payments on shareg were 
180,543l. The gross profits on the year were 
134,1131., of which 112,414l. have been appro- 
priated to the payment of interest to share. 
holders and depositors, and defraying expenses of 
management, leaving a net profit of 21,699), 
making, with the balance brought from last year, 
asum of 106,869/. to be appropriated at the next 
division of profits. Inaddition to this, the Society 
possesses a reserve fund of 60,0001., the whole of 
which is invested in Consols. The balance-sheet 
shows asum of 2,713,9601. of surplus funds, which 
are temporarily invested in Consols and other 
securities. The total liabilities of the Society 
are 3,179,083. and the assets 3,345, 9511., 
leaving a surplus of 166,867/. The proportion 
of convertible securities and cash to liabilities 
to depositors is stated to be upwards of 94 per 
cent. There are 43,706 shareholders and 
depositors, and the number of shares in exigt- 
ence is 38,964. 

The Rating of Nutfield Priory, Surrey. 
—On the 8th inst. Mr. Lumley Smith, Q.C., 
with Mr. Muir, appeared at the Surrey Sessions 
to support an order of the Reigate Union 
Assessment’ Committee that the poor - rate 
assessment of this mansion should be fixed at 
7501. (gross) per annum, the sum set thereon 
by their valuer, Mr. Charles F. Jones, F.S.L,, 
of Temple - chambers, Fleet - street. Mr. 
Grantham, Q.C., and Mr. Ernest Baggallay 
were counsel for the appellant. The Bench 
affirmed the order of the committee, and dis- 
missed the case with costs. The professional 
gentlemen engaged were, for the appellant, 
Messrs. Tewson, Clutton, & Pym, and for the 
Committee Messrs. J. W. Penfold, Frederick 
Venables, William Wood, of Crawley, and John 
Lees, of Reigate, together with Mr. Jones. 

Trade Festivities. — The employés of the 
firm of Oldis Bros., builders, of Finsbury-pave- 
ment and Wilson-street, Finsbury, celebrated 
their annual holiday on the 5th inst., at Cater- 
ham. Among the toasts that of the “ Firm” 
was very cordially received.——On the same 
day the employés of Mr. John Sineaton, sani- 
tary engineer, of Brighton and Ludgate-circus, 
held their annual beanfeast at Brighton. Mr. 
Smeaton, in a lengthy speech, especially ad- 
dressed himself to the younger men in his 
employ, and gave them, as an old plumber, a 
few words of kindly advice. Mr. J. D. Moylan, 
manager of the Brighton branch ; Mr. Alexander 
McKay, foreman of the plumbers; Mr. Smith, 
foreman of the brass finishers; and Mr. Broad- 
bridge, were among the other speakers. 

Ashton-under-Lyne.—On the 28th ult. the 
foundation-stone was laid of extensive new 
schools for Holy Trinity Parish, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. The schools are being erected by the 
trustees of the late Mr. George Heginbottom, 
J.P., and will complete a scheme of church, 
parsonage, and schools, the realisation of 
which the deceased gentleman had greatly at 
heart. The school has been designed to harmo- 
nise with the church and vicarage, being Early 
English in style, in red brickwork with stone 
dressings, enriched in places with ornamental 
bricks. There will be numerous class-rooms 
and a large room above, and accommodation 
will be provided for 650 children. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. John Eaton & Sons, Ashton, 
and the contractors Messrs. Storrs, Stalybridge. 

The London and North-Western Rail- 
way Company: Costly Extensions.—The 
London and North-Western Railway Company 
are about to carry out very extensive new 
works at some of their metropolitan stations, 
and also at no fewer than fifty-two stations and 
other points on their lines in the provinces, for 
which they have just obtained Parliamentary 
powers authorising an expenditure of 1,000,000. 
The intended new works in London include 
the enlargement of the Broad-street Station for 
increased accommodation to the goods traffic. 
Under the legislative powers which have been 
granted, the Euston-square Station is to - 
enlarged, the work involving the purchase : 
some property on the south-west side of the 
Company’s main line; also property situated in 
Cardington-street and in Hampstead-road. 
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rhe American Petroleum Industry.— 
A retrospect of the past condition of the 
American petroleum industry, compared with 
ita present state, discloses some interesting 
tacts. The first American petroleum was 
exported in 1852. Charles Lockhart, of Pitts- 
burg, sent nearly 600,000 gallons to Europe in 
that year, and sold it for 2,000 dols. less than the 
cost of transport. In 1883 nearly 400,030,000 
gallons were exported, for which 60,000,000 dols. 
was returned to America. At the present day 
there are 20,000 producing oil wells in Pennsyl- 
vania, yielding 60,000 barrels of oiladay. It 
requires 5,000 miles of pipe-line and 1,600 iron 
tanks of an average capacity of 25,000 barrels 
each to transport and store the oil and surplus 
stocks. There are now nearly 38,000,000 
parrels stored in the oil region tanks. Besides 
the 5,000 miles of pipe line in use in that 
region, there are in operation 1,200 miles of 
trunk pipe lines connecting the region with 
Cleveland, Pittsburg, Buffalo, and New York, 
and lines building to Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
In the line between Olean and New York 16,000 
parrels of oil are transported daily. These are 
all the property of the Standard Oil Company, 
except one between Bradford and Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania. The Standard employs 100,000 
men. The product of itsrefineries requires the 





making of 25,000 oak barrels, of forty gallons 
each, and 100,000 tin cans holding five gallons 
each, every day. The money actually invested 
in petroleum production since 1860 is estimated 
to be more than 425,000,000 dols., of which 
200,000,000 dols. was capital from New York 
city. Since 1880 more than 12,000,000 dols. 
has been used in building iron tanks, and nearly 
as much in pipe lines, all by one corporation. 
_ tanks cost on an average 8,000 dols. each.—- 
ron. 

Camberwell.— On Tuesday last new parish 
rooms, &c., in connexion with St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Mission, Camberwell, were opened by 
the Bishop of Rochester. These rooms, which 
are built in connexion with the Bishop of 
Rochester’s Ten Churches Fund, and will be 
used for services until the church of the new 
parish is built, are placed in the midst of a 
large and increasing population. They consist 
of upper and lower parish rooms, with class- 
rooms, kitchen, &c., all substantially built, and 
so arranged (the site being limited) as to form 
part of a group of buildings of which the 
church will be the principal one. The work 
has been carried out by Messrs. Lawrance & 
Sons, of Wharf-road, City-road, London, under 
the direction of the architect, Mr. Ravenscroft, 





of Reading. 


The State of the River Lea.—The con- 
dition of the river Lea is causing great anxiety 
to the London sanitary authorities whose eastern 
boundaries it defines. At the last meeting of 
the Hackney District Board of Works, Dr. Tripe, 
the medical officer of health, made a statement 
regarding the dangerously impure state of the 
river. Mr. Gane said that from Lea Bridge- 
road to Tottenham the river was simply a com- 
mon sewer, the stench being so intolerable that 
it was almost impossible to walk along the 
towing-path. Mr. Runtz, the local representa- 
tive of the Metropolitan Board of Works, said 
the Lea Conservancy Board had no power to 
disinfect the river, and if they spent money on 
such an object the auditor would most probably 
surcharge them. It was resolved that a petition 
should be addressed to the Home Office and 
the Local Government Board “to save the 
neighbourhood from the consequences of the 
pollution of the river Lea.” In the Poplar 
district the sanitary officials report to the 
Local Board that the Lea Cut is in an ex- 
tremely offensive state, more particularly 
between Bromley and Old Ford locks. The 
Poplar District Board resolved to serve 
the Lea Conservancy Board with a sum- 
mary notice to remedy the evils com- 
plained of. | 
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CONTRACTS. 
| 
, , Architect Surveyor, or/Tendrs to be , . | i 
Nature of Work, or Materials. By whom required. |“* . eieben” pr enh Page. | Nature of Work, or Materials. By whom required. pe ded © yo Page. 
Making-up eet, ccccsusaenee ‘ Sedcetl Wands. Dis. B. of W.| Official .......eceeee -| July 22nd jii., ‘| Blue Guernsey Granite ... es eeeeees Romford Local Board| Official .............00 August 2nd/xxix. 
Gut and Fat Stores, Foreign Cattle { Curponntion of in én ii | Patent Victoria Stone, & laying same} Aldershot Local Brd.| W. L. Coulston........ August 4thiii. 
Market, Deptford .........+.se0+: BE cc dcteccens . % , | Fire Brigade Station, Bishopsgate-st.| Met. Board of Works) Official ...............: do. ii, 
Hay Stores ditto. ....+..seeeeeeeees do. do, do. ii. || Stoneware Pipe Sewers .........+.. Brentford Local Brd.| — Lacey ...........++. August 5thjii. 
Sewerage Works.........e+eeeeeeees Vestry of St. Mrylbne do. July 24th jii.  * QED sade an de dueidec bbcctbdesce bese Reigate Town Council) Official ...........0006: do. xxix, 
Foundry Bridge .........-seeeceeees Norwich Corporation| P. P. Marshall, C.E. ..| July 28th ii. Brick and Pipe Sewers.............. Willesden Local Brd.| O. Claude Robson ..../August 6thiii. 
Paving, Kerbing, &c. Roads ........ Beckenham Local Bd} Geo. B. Carlton ...... do. ‘ii. oo er speseanssnn pity Bass Hackney Union ....} Lee & Smith .......... do. Xx. 
: Vestryof St. George, " rr terations o vels, and New|) , 
York Paving .....0sesscecccececess Southwork ...... Official ....eee00- -| July 29th ii. Station, Liverpool..............+. j Lan. & Yrks. Ry.Co.| Official ..........000-05 August 25th/ii. 
Foundations, &c. of Bridge ........ Hull Corporation....| J. Fox Sharp.......... July 3lst (xx. Ironwork for ditto. ............008- do. do. do. lii. 
Painting, Whitewashing, &¢. Work- Guardians of St. | win. smith da ii Wesleyan Church, Herne Bay ......) sc .aeeeee Chas. Bell, F.R.I.B.A.| Not stated |xx. 
house Bohool ...cccccccceccoscess Mary, Islington.... ee. , 1st Wesleyan Sunday-School, E. Molesey; __........... do. do. xx. 
Repairs and Painting to Statn Bldgs} Midland Railway Co.| A. A. Langley, C.E. .. August a Purchase of Buildings .......... ... West Ham School Bd] J.T. Newman ........ do, ii. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature of Appointment. | By whom Advertised. App — "| Salary. | Page. Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Ave eee to Salary. /|Page. 
{nspector of Nuisances.........seeeeeees | Banbury R. 8S. A......... | July 24th | 1307. xviii. Ceunty or District Surveyors in —_ s | , 
Clerk of Works for Sewer Works........ | Sheffield Town Council . | do. 31. 38. pr wk xviii. I it pith ls acs cdinasssheahiaananin } Civil Service Commis. August Ist | Not stated xviii. 
Clerk of Wks for Sewage & Watr Sup. Wks Cor. of Stratford-on-Avon| July 28th | Not stated xviii, Assistant Superintendent of Furniture Civil Service Commis, August 2nd do. xviii. 

; 























TENDERS. 


For School of Science, Kidderminster. Mr. J. M. 
Gething, architect, Kidderminster :— 
J. eal & Sons ..... busibbadedosbosedoen £3,834 0 0 
i) MUNN cc cnctcnesenscenidelibuxcseennns . 3,767 18 0 
Jno, Guest....... iat lia din a aaa 3,572 0 0O 
RES eee sostsae 3,421 0 0 
ee . 3,350 0 0 
I 3,195 8 10 
W. T, Bennett, Birmingham” ......... 3,134 0 0 


* Accepted. 





For building @ pair of semi-detached villas at York Town, 
Surrey, fur Mr. Christmas. Messrs, Harrison & Cooper 











architects :— 
a ne ee RE LO Oe £1,995 0 0 
MENTED <cnevsigaatintinniecnbdsalinguimetabiejaits 1,674 0 0 
OIE. scnnepnceumndenbiegapaienen plein 1,493 0 0 
Catchpole ... cvecerccceconsoocce’ . 1,245 0 0 
For building a cottage at Sandhurst, for Mr. Scott. 
Messrs, Harrison & Cooper, architects :— 
James ........... 1 mocineionse. © 6 
OE scnstospininssdibilgnbdaibisiincscdiokaiuioh 235 0 O 
Wigmore (accepted) .........cceccesscseeees 185 0 0 





For alterations and additions to the Parish Church, 
"Serta Cardiganshire, Mr, E, H. Lingeo Barker, 
architect :— 


Davies & Son, New Quay .............0000 £95) 0 0 
Shepherd, Cardiff -..........ccccorsscescoscee 688 0 0 
Davies & Jones, Cardigan..............000 674 0 0 
Giles, Carmarthen (accepted)............ 669 0 0O 





_For alterations to the King’s Arms Public-house, Old 

Kent-road, Messrs, Wilson, Son, & Aldwinckle, archi- 

tects, 2, Kast India Avenue, E.C. Quantities supplied :— 
ses 933 0 0 

















Hancock ....., A a OR BRIA AB scoe Bly 
NRO, semactictinnn ese clanesins 1,766 0 0 
Hearle & Son 649 0 0 
ELENA ED EARN: ees 1,593 0 0 
rr SC 1,592 0 0 
Drow & Oadmae iciscccicccoscccseces oo 1,588 0 0 
2p VRS erates ¢ . 149 0 0 
ow at | i aN 1,470 0 0 
. D, & A. Brown (accepted) ......... 1,350 0 0 





For alteration to the Cranbourne Tavern, St. Martin’s- 
ne, for Mr. Garnon :-— 


Schlater (building work) 


Helling (pewterer’s wok | (accepted)...£233 0 0 





aa Isolation Wards in connexion with the Lincoln 
County Hospital, Lincoln City. Mr. Wm, Watkins, archi- 
ect, ee supplied :— 




















artin & AC a fens : : 
Matelitig. tno retort. HERD: G 
Crosby & Sons (accepted)..........00.., 569 0 0 





For the erection of new schools in the Military-road, 
Northampton, to accommodate 1,164 children, for the 
Northampton School Board, Mr, Chas. Dorman, North- 
ampton, and Mr. W. Talbot Brown, Wellingborough, 
joint architects :— 








RE So bd Fis a £8,960 0 0 
TENE ccsccsececedvensinteiunudeionsiaune: ,900 0 0 
Woodford & Son -......... 8,359 0 0 
EEE. cncsvcqanenasapatgedponneceseesenen 8,211 10 0 
BNUED occccesnenpeuttiocienectameabsenwmnnge 8,198 0 0 
GUNG ccccnccccecsesceceibinsthtducbestependhies 8,180 0 0 
re Yescedotiatiia rg 8,157 0 O 
Archer & Bransom ..,.ci.ee..0 dedaptebene 8, 0 0 
Martin.......0ccciesise REY eS AR es 7,688 0 0 
WED s.cocockdeksscnsnabtbeieecsseisssenbss 7,5 0 0 
Wingrove (accepted) ..,......s.seecseee 7,127 0 0 





For providing and fixing fire-extinction appliances to the 
Workhouse, Harrow-road, Paddington, for the Guardians 
of Paddington. Messrs. ‘A, & C, Harston, architects, 
15, Leadenhall-street. Quantities not supplied :— 


Merryweather, Greenwich ............... £560 0 0 
Isaac, Liverpool -:.....0icccccctecssceesceceeees 449 14 0 
Morris, Salford. ...itaiss sdssivses.cccccccvvcccee 442 19 O 
ve RO Rae eer 429 17 0 
Gardner, Strand .......... cepddecaevemmsqecse 420 0 0 
Simpson & Co., London..,,........sssesseeee 398 0 0 
Shand, Mason, & Co., London............ 397 0 0O 
Stidder, Southwark Bridge-road * ...... 360 0 0 


* Accepted. 





For providing and fixing wrought-iron bars to the twenty- 
three windows at the St. George-in-the-East Infirmary, for 
the Guardians. Messrs. A. & C, Harston, architects. 
Quantities not supplied :— 








BROROOEE - cecccccnsccessocabedinecthaccedhleoccesese £159 0 0! 
BOR vecksccctesccerptenwnahitecicoemecnsins 98 0 
Flint CeCe eeeeeeeseseeeewese Pweeeeer @teerve Seeoetee 74 15 0 
Stewart ...... rrr: £ F 
WRGEOEG  cvcvcccccccesctsccqubbibddvvcresceses 55 0 0 
SP eneheceniinmecaianion 49 0 0 
Aldridge & Co...... occvcedccocescess iitulet Ga oe 
Johnson Bros, ......ccc.seee dbdbocessseeth .. 4810 0 
WEE iciccdciccccccccoscccpsbnstsenescccelicnscse 46 0 0 
Faulkner, Hersham, Walton-on-Thames* 45 10 0! 


* Accepted, 





For providing and fixing office fittings to the new offices 
of the Chelsea Guardians, King’s-road, Chelsea, Messsrs, 
A. & C. Harston, architects. Quantities a a — 











For painting, distempering, and other work at the Casual 
Wards and Workhouse, &c., belonging to the St, George- 
in-the-East Guardians. Messrs. A. & C, Harston, archi- 


tects. Quantities not supplied :— 
Casual Wards. Workhouse, 

BD Sol scsirsctchtacialenmmebs £150 0 a. £250 0 
EE DT Oe DB scoses 233 0 
STINE Sindtninccbicedetntiaiaounts Uk a 220 0 
a ECS obeecedece a 238 0 
SEI incihcscnadicnininadanibbiaks i, eo 194 0 
LAr See GF BS 184 0 
Oe ccanccntesichesssobens --@ sn. 175 0 
OD citnnncctscessdcedsadidids sR ec 174 0 
Stewart, 22, Chapter-road, 

Walworth (accepted) ... 4415 ..... . 17010 





For alterations and additions to No. 49, Nelson-square, 


Blackfriars-road. Mr, C.N. McIntyre North, architect, 
Quantities supplied :— 
EP ictenisiadstetenictsibectotinvehdedatinvis £998 0 0 
TACMOCEROR TRCOG. vicciccscscicicnce kécsedvweds 878 0 0 
849 0 O 


Josolyne, Borough (accepted)............ 


o- —— --+-- 


For decoration and sanitary work at the Kensingten 
High School for Girls, 152 and 154, Cromwell-road, for the 
Girls’ Public Day Schools Company. Mr. J. Osborne 
Smith, architect :— 

W. A. Rhodes, Hyde Park (accepted) £169 0 0 





For alterations and additions to the South-Eastern 
District Hospital, Deptford. Messrs. H. Jarvis & Son, 




















architects. Quantities supplied :— 
ENE isccacedcolstiotsnas | EE £13,900 0 0 
Robson pitithenatipnenen ae 13,799 0 0 
ce ae ichialonmabnsadsimnds 13,755 O O 
Dennett & Foale...............ccccccssceee 13,500 0 9 
REE 55 shee cdinicsciptbseaidecesdabadesons . 13,248 0 0 
MOTGOt & BoM ..;.000scccccccccccceee secocce 20,800 O O 
Howell ... Pike Deh occosesenesnesss 12,898 0 0 
Holloway ........s00008. 12,835 0 0 
Mowlem & Co.,..... 12,691 0 0 
Evans.....0... eeeee Ceeeeeeeee COR eeeeeteearenee . 12,680 0 0 
Ly ee SRR BROS 12,477 0 0 
pe ee FR RR Rts 12,470 0 0 





For counter and bar-fittings at the Joiners’ Arms, 
Denmark-hill, for Messrs, Truman, Hanbury, & Buxton, 
Messrs. Williams & Son, architects ;— 














ET eintedens cigmsatpatsmnenduashnei oe £197 0 0% 
AIOE. tatdicccconseccceces cnntnttahainias 182 0 0 
For paving dust-shed at Phonix Wharf, Commercial. 
road, Lombeth for the Vestry of Clerkenwell, Mr, 

William Iron, surveyor:— eH 
Care , Sons, & Co, Ceeeeeeeeeetesae oe eet ene sen a2 12 6. 
J. Mowlem & Co........:...4 ecccsseusncneasa a 


186 0 0 








Coffin & Co. * Rak SF ae Tae 0 
Hemming .......c000 - 191 0 0 
G. H. Spicer esbinanenal di, nantiiinilinavaiban cooee 15910 O 
Panter & Powditch....... poesneepenameee ee ne ©. 
Trent Bros: a dediecns coches, Ban 1B 0 
Burrell & Norton........... iccccoteggedcceneee, Ba ae O 
Building, Fitting, and Furnishing Co.. 145 0 0 
G, King, Brompton-road (accepted)... 134 0 0 ° | 


J: 3, Griffiths (accepted) .., 
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For the erection of three new shone, with dwelling- 
houses and store-rooms, at Calne, ilts (exclusive of 
smith’s work and tg peng? 3 which er be —s a 
the proprietors), for Messrs ilkins & Son. 

Bath, architect, Salisbury and London :— 


Excavator’s, Bricklayer’s, Mason's, Slater’s, and 
Plasterer’s work. 

John Weston, Calne £965 0 

George Weston, Calne 

Edward Weston, Calne 
John Sutton, Calne 

Thomas Beazley, Calne (accepted) 

Carpenter's and Joiner’s Work. 

. £560 


George Chivers, Calne 
William Drew, sen., Calne (accepted) 395 


Plumber's, Painter's, and Glazier’s Work. 
Henry Fortune, Calne . £98 0 
William Stanley, Calne 
W. J. Stevens, Calne (accepted) 


_ [Total of accepted Tenders, £1,095. 18s. } 


For boundary and fence walls extension of Fisherton 
Anger Cemetery, Salisbury. Mr. Fred. Bath, architect. 
Quantities supp ied :— 

. J. Kite, Salisbury 
John Wort, Salisbar 
Gilbert Harr.s, Salisbury 
T. Dawkins, jun., Barford St. Martin, 
Salisbury 
George Dolman, Salisbury ........... cece 
Philip Tryhorn, ’Saliebury 
W. J. & C. 8. Young, Salisbury 
Edward Hale, Salisbury (accepted)... 


For new Board School, Broad-street, Ratcliff. Mr. E. R. 
Robson, architect. Quantities by Mr. Ch. W. Brooks :— 
Wood £19,683 

















coo.l|UOlwOWlC OOCOOOOSOO 





ooocooo o°OO 





Grover 
ee & Gurney 
C. Wall 


Atherton & Latta 
Wm. Oldrey " 


For Woodford Main Drainage Works, for the Wood- 
ford Local Board. Messrs, Lewis Angell & J. D, Hooper, 
engineers :— 

Bottoms Bros 0 
Holme & King 

Cook, * tdvcmme & Thew 
W.d. Botterill 

O. Killingback 

J. A. McKenzie & Co, 
Jesse Jackson... : 
Russell & Co. 


coooocooooooocooocooecmhmoc€ 
coocococooczocoooocvcn$y“e“os 








i. Bentley 

Hy. Potter 
J.W. & J. Neave (accepted) 
Cook & Co, 


ecococoocoocoecoe“cococoo 
ecooocoocooooooococo 


For making up, », kerbing, p: paving, ‘raacadamising, and 
completing Maybank and other roads, for the Woodford 
Local, Board. Mr. J. D, Hooper, C.E., engineer :— 


J. Robson 

Jesse Jackson 

Wm. Porter 

J.W.& J. Neave (accepted) 
Hy. Potter 

Cook, Bennett, & Thew 


coocooooocso: 
eoocoocoooooco 


For making roads and sewers at Markhouse- road, 
Walthamstow, for the Clacton-on-Sea and General Building 
and Investment Company, Limited :— 

Chas. Lloyd 


EET TE 
John Reeves ..........ccceecece eeatineaheatbootin 
F. J ohnson 





For new road and bridge over Grand Junction Canal. 
Mr. Hubert Thomas, civil engineer :— 
D. Laine & Co., Westminster 
R. Finnegan, Northampt mn 
Kellett & Bentley, London 
George Bell, Tottenham Hall 
James Honour & Son | poses 
J.J. Robson, Snaresbrook 
E. C. Knight, Tring 
B. Cook & 8on, Battersea 
Martin Wells & Co., Aldershot 
Thomas White, Croy don 
Rowland Bros., ean Stratford 
T. Redhouse, Baldoe 
Thomas & Cardus, Old Oak Wharf, 
Willesden (accepted conditionally) 

Charles J. Corrie, Lichfield 





1,949 
1,924 


oo. h6wWoOOOOoOoCOSCOOCO Co SO 
oo ofoooocosoooo 





For new additions and sucdry work to the Coleman- 
street Ward Schools, London-wall, E.C. Mr. J 
Saunders, architect :— 

Heeps enceccnteoanpitiien pocendacessonsqeqooeneati 
Richardson 





For the enlargement of four class-rooms and other works 
at South Hallsville Schools, for the West Ham School 
Board. Mr. J. T. Newman, architect. Quantities supplied 
by Messrs. Curtis & Sons :— 

J. Morton 0 
A. Reed 1,223 0 0 
North Bris. ‘ 0 0 
J. be 4 0 0 

0 0 





me Notice.—Lists of tenders frequently reach us 
too late for insertion. They should be delivered at our 
office, 46, Catherine-street, Strand, W.C., not later than 
four p.m. on Thursdays. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘* Baths ” (you had better address a firm engaged in the manufac” 
ture. It is hardly our province to explain trade processes, which 
often include trade secrets).—F. C. (MS. received).—W. B. (many 
thanks).—C. C. H.—F. B. (next week).—G. B. G. (next week).—J. R. 
(the ouly one we know of is the ‘*‘ Report of the Lightniug-Rod Cun- 
ference,” published by Spon).—M. and L. (tracing received).—H. H. R 
—W. H. C. (shall hear from us). 

All communications regarding literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; all communications relating to 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters should be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
ty the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 

on. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

Notr.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


THE [INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for Volume XLVI. (January to 
une, 1884) were given as a Supplement with the 

Number of July 12. 

A COLOCRED TITLE-PAGE may be had, 
application at the Office. 

CLOTH CASES for Binding the Numbers are now ready, price 

2s. 6d. each ; also 

smenenaah ane (Cloth), with Strings, to hold a Month's Numbers, 
price 2s. cach ; also 

THE FORTY-SIXTH VOLUME of ‘The Builder” (bound), 
Twelve Shillings and Sixpence. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being ae to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of 3s. 6d. eac 








gratis, en personal 


price 





CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEM ENTS 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) 

Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Aacw 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher, 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) 
PREPAYMENT I£ ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,.* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered eo, or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher 
Addressed to No, 46, Catherine-street, W.O0. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before oo o'clock p.m, on THURSDAY. 

The blisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS. &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
a recommends that of the hatter COPIES ONLY should be 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


*“*THE BUILDER” is supplied prrect from the Office to 
inany part of the United Kingdom at the rate of _ —— 
ee To wn a pen Postal Union ‘ 

mittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDEINIn} 9 
No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C BP ube 4 





—ALTERATIONS in STANDING 
SPECIAL. MENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINU ed 
must reach the Office before TEN veiedk dat on ¥ st ; ae 

DAY mornings. 


Ne 
ee Roe 
Sz Ee 

na 


PERSONS Aveiiiiins in ‘The Builder,’ sueg eave » Replies ti 
he Office, 46, Catherine-street, Co 3 

pt of charye. Letters will be forwarded if ad 4 

sufficient t stata ae 


envelopes are sent, together with 
cover the postage. 
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Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Combe Down, 
Corsham Down, 
And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr, 3 
Box Ground Stone sg 
Is the Best for Use in all Exposed Positj 
being a well-known and tried Weather Stone, 
50,000 feet cube in stock. 
PICTOR & SONS, BOX, WILTS. 
[Apvr, _ 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone — 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and’ Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED ‘against inferior stone, 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster, 
Somerset. — Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [Apve, 











For prices, &c., ad- 
dress 8. & J. STAPLE, 
Quarry Owners, Stone © 
and Lime Merchants, 
Stoke - under - Ham, © 
[ADrE, 


Doulting Free Stone 
HAM HILL STONE, 
BLUE LIAS LIME 


(Ground or Lump), _Iminster. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava — 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, — 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railwayarches, warehousefioors, — 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ Apvr. 


—— 





Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. 


8 TODART & OO. 
Office: 
No. 90 Cannon-street, E.G. 
J. L. BACON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


STEAM AND HOT-WATER 


APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 

OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :—— 

No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 
And at DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and 
NEWCASTLE. 


[ Apvr. 











Illustrated Pamphlet on “‘ Heating”’ post free. 





IMPORTANT TO ARCHITECTS, ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS, CONTRACTORS, AND BUILDERS, KC. 


PALLISERS USEFUL DETAILS. 


A New and Practical Work on every Description of Modern Architectural Detail: a Thorough and Exhaustive Exposition of al 
branches of American Building Construction, Stair Building and Handrailing, &., &c. 


40 PLATES, 18 by 24 inches; Nearly 1,100 DRAWINGS, all to a large Working Scale, ? inch to foot, and up to half full size. 


By POST, 7s. 6d. 


Address, W. WILSON, 


NEARLY 50, 000 COPIES SOLD. 


BRAMLEY, LEEDS. 





QUEEN ANNE and ADAM’S CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


MANY OF THEM COPIES OF OLD EXAMPLES, 


CAN BE SEEN AT 


GEORGE JACKSON & SONS’, 49, Rathbone-place, London, We 


PHOTOGRAPHS SENT ON pre 
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